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New Baok... 


MARIOLOGY 


By 
Rev. M. J. Scheeben 


Translated by 
REV. T. L. M. J. GEUKERS 


Volume One 
$2.50 


What Christian doctrine has more far-reaching 
consequences than that of the Incarnation of 
the Son of God! Intimately associated with this 
mystery is the divine motherhood of the Blessed 
Virgin. Its profound depths and lofty heights 
have never been more thoroughly studied than by 
the renowned theologian who is the author of 
this book. Mary’s place in the divine scheme 
of our redemption is one of the great mysteries 
of our faith. In penetrating this religious 
mystery the human mind reaches limits beyond 
which it cannot go. But the region this side of 
such limits is exhaustively explored in MARI- 


OLOGY. 


Devotion to the Mother of God appears early 
in the history of the Church and has grown 
century after century. In the Litany of Loreto 
and in other liturgical prayers the Church has 
applied numerous titles of honor to her. Here, 
in MARIOLOGY, we find explained the doctrinal 
basis and justification of many of those titles. 


B. Herder Bock Company 


15 and 17 South Broadway St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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Hansen's Altar Boy Surplices are 
tailored extra full of specially 
woven preshrunk materials to 
provide the utmost service. Re- 
gardless of your selection, 
whether plain lawn or embroid- 
ered lace, you can be sure of 
garments that are correct and 
distinctive. Stocked in sizes from 
18 inches to 26 inches. We also 
carry a complete line of acces- 
sories . . . capes, sashes, ties, 
collars, etc. Write for prices and 
illustrations. 


The House of HANSEN 


? 
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Hansen’s Altar Boy Cassocks 
are available in the two styles 
illustrated above at the same 
low prices . . . Button Front 
Roman or Buttonless Belt-On. 
Stocked in sizes 6 years to 19 
years and three colors: black, 
white and red. 


iO sinile 


Careful tailoring, selected fab- 
rics and inbuilt sturdiness are 
the reasons why Hansen's Altar 
Boy Cassocks give added serv- 
ice. We particularly call your 
attention to the new Hansen 
creation . . . the Buttonless Belt- 
On style which incorporates the 
best in practical features not 
found in ordinary altar boys’ 
cassocks, at no extra cost. Inquir- 
ies regarding your require- 
ments are invited without obli- 
gation. 


D. B. HANSEN & SONS 
23 N. FRANKLIN STREET CHICAGO 6 
Telephone FRAnklin 8759 
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in “Visatone” 


Sound Vision SC 


LITURGICALLY CORRECT IN EVERY DETAIL 


The Catholic Sound and Vision Library organized by Father 
Kessler is recognized as the finest service of its kind under 
Catholic auspices in the United States. The narration is given 
by the Reverend John M. Brady of De Paul University. The litur. 
‘gical organ background is played by Dr. E. Eigenschenck of the 
Chicago Conservatory of Music assisted by the Reverend Emmet 
Kelly, Dean of Loras Conservatory of Music. The action-celebrant 
is the Reverend John M. Kessler, Army Air Force Chaplain. The 
entire production was supervised and directed by the Reverend 
William Kessler, author, “Your Mass Visible.” This 30-minute 
program is available in both slides and strip film, size 2 inches 
by 2 inches, to fit any standard projector. 


Prices of “VISATONE” Sound Library 


Each library includes three 12 inch double faced records and 
classroom chart of the Holy Mass, size 38 inches by 50 inches, 
with 80 large pictures and one teacher's copy ‘Your Mass Visible.” 


Library No. 1—Specially process- 
ed Kodachrome strip film — 83 
single frames 35 mm... ...$30.00 


Library No. 2—Same as No. 1 ex- 
cept 83 double frames Koda- 
chrome strip film $4! 


Library No, 3—Black and white 
roll film—83 single frames 35 
mm. $15.00 


Library No. 4—Same as No. 3 
except 83 double frames roll 
$20.00 


Library No. 5—Black and white 
slides—83 double frames 35 mm. 


Library No. 7—Black and white 
slides—83 double frames 35 mm. 
glass mounted including 10 
copies ‘Your Mass Visible,” de. 
scribed below $69.00 


Library No. 8 —Kodachrome 
slides—83 double frames 35 mm. 
paper mounted $50. 
Library No. 9—Same as No. 8 
except 83 double frame 35 mm 
glass mounted . $80.06 


*Library No. 10—Kodachrome 
slides—83 glass mounted includ 
ing projector $l 


paper mounted $30.00 


Library No. 6—Same as No. 5 
except 83 double frames wn 


*No. 11—Kodachrome slides—# 
glass mounted including — 
tor and 100 copies — 


*Projector 150 watt convertible to 300 watt type. 





By Sister Mary Ambrose. O.P. 


My Gift to Jesus is for children up to the time they use 
the missal and for First Communicants. Profusely illus- 
trated with 17 pictures in colors and other pictures in 
black and white; 10 pictures of the priest vesting and 
preparing for the Mass; 96 pages altogether. This is a 
Prayerbook as well as a book of study. Serves as an in- 
troduction to the Roman Missal. It has special emphasis 
on Confession and Communion and is helpful in teaching 
the “Dialog Mass.’ Contains a collection of 
common prayers with much needed empha- 
sis on devotion. My Gift to Jesus deserves 
your eamest attention and wide distribution. 

Size 5% by 3% inches, 96 pages, large 
rar, jects, stom, ag wc, wn readable type and an attractive colored 
<A cover. Retail price 25¢ each. 


AT THE EPISTLE $0.20 
eee ewan eeeee © 


AT THE COLLECT 
© Gand, 1 give Thee the hest of all gifts 
Thine own beloved Son. Give me, for His 
sake, all that I need (ur sout and bedy. 
Mary, my Mother, pray to jesun jor me that 
1 may keep from dong wrong Help my 


St. Paul writes: “Children. obey your 
parents a the Lord for this is right Honor 
thy father and Uhy mother 

Jesus is my example He was obedient to 
His Heavenly Father He obeyed Mary and 
Jourph I shall obey 

ty, and Joreph, teach me to be 


sus, wash away every sign of erang 
Help me to please God today 

Glory be to the Father. and wo the Sus, 
and to the Hoty Ghost. As it was tn the bé- 
ginning, ix sow, apd ever shall be, workd 
without end. Amen. 


Baltimore Catechism 
We ® The Baltimore Catechism No. 
1 and No. 2 printed in large 
type from new plates has 
been completed. Prepared 
and enjoined by the order of the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore. 
No. 1 With wo 
Price Per 100........ ; $4.00 
No. 2 With word meanings 
Price Per 100 + <ee ses: 5s se 


Cassily’s Primer and Catechism 


A Catechism for children in the second 
and third grades. Especially prepared 
to make clear, precise and simple, the 
teaching of Catechism to the little chil- 
dren. Ideal for First Communion Clas- 
ses. Size 31/44x534; 48 pages. Paper cover. 


Price Per 100 ... . «$5.00 
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Christian Doctrine Drills 


MY FIRST GIFT 


By Sister Mary Ambrose, O.P. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” is a Mass Book writ- 
ten in a language the little tots can un- 
derstand. It is a book that will bring 
while they offer their hearts to their 
er in return for love as seen in the 
Holy Sacrifice. 


“MY FIRST GIFT” contains 32 pages, 13 
three-color lithograph pictures. Size 4 
by 6 inches. Printed in extra large type. 
Price Per Copy..... .............$0.08 
Price Per Hundred. . se .. 7.20 


Mon Premier Cadeau 


French Edition of ‘MY FIRST GIFT” 
With Same Beautiful Colored 
Illustrations as English Edition 

Price Per Copy 
Price Per Hundred 


For use in Parochial Schools. Every 
Catholic Truth correctly listed. This 
booklet is for teachers who believe in 
modern methods of pedagogy. It is used 
in thousands of Parochial Schools in 
the United States. Size 5142x3%4; 32 
pages. Paper cover. English or Polish 
text. 


ND eo sina e 6c Wdee'es . $5.00 


Grammar Drills 
By Anthony B. Morris 

The book contains only 32 pages, yet it 
includes one hundred and twenty-six 
drills, together with rules for correct 
syntax and punctuation. Size 6 x 312; 
32 pages. Paper cover. 

Price Per 100 





|ANSEN’S VOTIVE LIGHTS 


finest votive lights that selected 
srials and skilled craftsmanship 
produce. In purchasing Hansen’‘s 
we Lights you have assurance of 
finest quality at the lowest prices. 
2s subject to change without notice. 


STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS 
HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE LIGHTS |. 


» 24 Gross 


'TOSS OF over 
-HOUR STRAIGHT SIDE — 


TAPERED LIGHTS 


HOUR TAPERED VOTIVE oe. 


A truly great achievement in candle making 
art. The prismatic edges of the moulded 
glass container reflects rays of light similar 
to the facets of cut glass, magnifying and 
beautifying the flame. Each candle is indi- 
vidually glass-contained, making it easier and 
quicker to renew, without the necessity of 
cleaning the ruby glass. Manufactured in 
our own modern candle factory of the finest 
ingredients. Hansen's Prismlites burn brightly 
in any climate. A case of 50 candles (a year's 
supply) is guaranteed to burn 


365 days. Per case of 50 $21.50 


Hansen's Prismlites are also available in 51% 
Beeswax. Packed 50 candles to the case (a 
year's supply) and guaranteed to burn 365 
days. Per case of 50 


The Zenith of Perfection . . . these four words 
tell the story of why Hansen’s Beeswax 
Mass Candles can be depended upon for 
complete satisfaction year in and year out. 
Please note that these candles are sold by 
the pound—not sets—giving you 10 to 15% 
more weight for the same money. 


51% Hansen's Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


60% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


100% Hansen’s Stamped Beeswax Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb 
2 case lots, per lb 


Composition Brand Wax Color 
Molded Candles 


Less than 2 cases, per lb. 
2 case lots, each 


Stearic Acid Candles—Snow White, 
Extra Hard, Hydraulic Pressed 


Less than 2 cases, per lb. 
2 case lots, per Ib. 
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There is a Confraternity Messenger 


for Every Age Group... 


An important advantage of the Confraternity MESSENGERS 
the weekly periodicals for Catholic children who 

do not attend Catholic schools—is their careful adapta- 
tion of material to the capacity of the various age groups. 


OUR LITTLE MESSENGER, for example, is characterized 
by simple vocabulary, large, interesting pictures,—many 
in rich, full color—and a selection of matter based on 

an experienced knowledge of the interests of 2nd 

and 3rd grade pupils. 

The material in the Confraternity Editions of the 
JUNIOR MESSENGER (for grades 3-5) and the YOUNG 
CATHOLIC MESSENGER (for grades 6-8) is on the appro- 
priate levels of presentation for these two older 

age groups. 

Catechetical instructors find the Confraternity 
MESSENGERS extremely helpful in creating and sustaining 
interest among their pupils. ‘A godsend to the busy 
teacher”, is a typical comment. “With these to help, 
teaching catechism is no longer a task but a pleasure.” 


Rates: 25c a semester subscription in lots of two or 
more; 50c a school year subscription in lots of 
2 or more. Sample copies sent on request. 


Sieur e 
124 E. THIRD STREET DAYTON 2, OHIO Mag we Nery 


PUBLISHER 
INC 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





Another 
AMERICAN TRIUMPH 


The world owes a tremendous debt of gratitude to 
the chemical industry. It has been estimated that 
more than 200,000 products entirely new to man have 
emerged from the chemical laboratory in the past 
30 years. 

About 1914 research chemists began to consider 
substances such as fibres developed from cellulose 
and from air, coal and water. Among the outstanding 
“successes’’ which emerged was the perfection of 
rayon and nylon. 

Allen Mills’ Liturgical Fabrics are tangible ex- 
pressions of chemical genius translated into silk-like 
textiles of superior quality. But of even greater 
significance to the Clergy are the original, patented 
designs which grace them. Here are patterns at 
once new and beautiful which conform in every way 
with Liturgical Law. 

You can see Vestments and Altar Draperies made 
from these fine Allen Mills’ Liturgical Fabrics at your 
Church Goods dealers. They appeal not only be- 
cause of their inherent quality and beauty, but also 
because they are made right here in this country. 


Consult Your Local Churth Goods Dealer. 


ALLEN SILK MILLS 


Charles M. Muench, Execative Director 
140 West 31st Street - New York 1,N. Y. 


Vestment Fabrics - Drapery Fabrics 
Bandings - Emblems 


Buy American! 


Always mention the Journat oF Re.icious Instruction when writing advertisers 
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Ready now 
MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


By Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D. 


Director, Family Life Bureau 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D.C. 


Applying Especially designed for high school students, but 
, admirably adapted for reference in any course 
the dealing with marriage and the family or for use by 
Christian study groups in this field. Offers a more extensive 
viewpoint analysis of the encyclical on Christian Marriage 

than any available high school text. Presentation 
to problems is especially appealing to young people of high 
of the school age. Many well-selected illustrations en- 

hance the interest and value of the text. Includes 
modern questions and topics for discussion and lists of 


family books for additional reading. List Price, $1.80. 
Write for further information. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC, 320 West 42nd Street 


* New York 18, N. Y. 





Z Ee “ae Spring 4 Here! 


¥ om and with its arrival 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


brings you 3 new and carefully planned 
contributions to the classroom: 


For 5th, 6th, 7th and 
8th Grade Subjects 


Subject matter is presented in five 
interesting ways—essay type, true 
or false statements, completion ex- 
ercises, selection exercises, and 
matching exercises. 


Practical...economical...save hours 
for teacher and pupil. 


For a complete review in eighth 
grade history, including World War 
II up to V-J Day, order Warp’s 
Review-Workbook History — 8th 
Grade. 


Write TODAY for catalog 
giving complete synopsis. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Minden Nebraska 





(1) Intermediate Readers 
TRAILS BECKON 
BRAVE AND GLAD 
THE WORLD IS WIDE 
(prepared by Rachel S. Sutton, Ethel L. 
Smither and Elsie Coleman). 
These books contain stories of high 
literary quality and will guide the child 
along the road to good reading. 


(2) Arithmetic Workbooks 

I NUMBERS ARE FUN! 

II NUMBER TALES AND GAMES 

Ill NUMBER PARADE 

IV GOING ON IN ARITHMETIC 

Vv SKILL IN ARITHMETIC 
These Workbooks are planned by class- 
room teachers who, through successful 
experience, know how to make working 
with numbers a delight to the child. 


(3) Standard Tests 


will aid the teacher in determining the 

ualifications of her pupils, and are 
therefore of invaluable service. Detailed 
information will be sent upon request. 


Write for complete descriptive literature 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
7 North Second St., Richmond 12, Va. 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when wriling advertisers. 





Contributors 
to This Issue 


Sister Rose Bernard 


Although meeting many of the readers of 
the JourNaL for the first time, Sister Rose 
Bernard who graduated from Nazareth College 
and Elmira College, has spent most of her 
teaching years in kindergarten work. Her 
present contribution offers an engaging ap- 
proach to devotion teaching which is equally 
adaptable to the first and second grades. 


Reverend J. A. Durick 


As director of North Alabama Mission 
Band, in which work he has engaged for six 
years, Father Durick gives a practical account 
of mission techniques in his present contri- 
bution to the JourNaL. After attending St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, where he studied 
philosophy, he proceeded to Propaganda College 
in Rome to study theology. He has contributed 
to Catholic Week and Ave Maria. 


Sister Helen Sullivan, O.S.B. 
Readers of the Journat will profit by the 


unusual approach and the timely emphasis 
placed on the vicarious motherhood of religious, 
by Sister Helen Sullivan. The author received 


from Catholic University of America the degree 


of Ph.D. She reflects a sensitive analysis of 
the vocation challenge in her present contri- 
bution. 


Sister Cecelia Marie, O.P. 


Sister Cecelia Marie submits a well-docu- 
mented article whose truth may prove “a hard 
saying’’ to those not on intimate terms with 
the negro problem. Although unknown to 
some of the readers of the JouRNAL, she gained 
extensive teaching experience after her formal 
education at St. Mary’s of the Springs College 
(4.B.) and Fordham University. 


Sister M. Andrea Rodgers, O.S.B. 


For fifteen years, Sister M. Andrea Rodgers 
has been teaching grade pupils after she had 
majored in history at Mount St. Scholastica’s 
Academy and College. Her contribution to 
the JourNAL focuses attention on a movement 
which is steadily being felt in the home and the 
school. 


STANDARD TESTS 


ACORN NATIONAL APTITUDE TESTS 
For Secondary Schools and Colleges 


ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Verbal) 


To indicate aptitude for professional work such as law, medicine, teaching, etc. 


ACADEMIC APTITUDE TESTS (Non-Verbal) 
To indicate aptitude for engineering, architecture, chemistry, etc. 


MECHANICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
To indicate fitness for skilled trades. 


CLERICAL APTITUDE TESTS 
To indicate fitness for clerical work. 


INVENTORY OF VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 


Indicates clearly major and minor occupational interests. 


Specimen Set 5 Aptitude Tests $2.00 
Specimen any Aptitude Test 50¢ 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS 


1 Elementary and 


oma tests in the princi 
Tests in English, erican History and 


h aot subjects and Battery Testst or grades 3-6 and 6-8. 
ealth. 


NEW TESTS 
Reading Readiness, Health Test for High Schools and Colleges, Test for High School Entrants, World History 


Specimen Set Elementary Tests with 2 Batteries $1.00 


Set High School Tests $1.00 
Specimen any Achievement Test 15¢ 


ACORN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ROCKVILLE CENTRE 


NEW YORK 


Always mention the JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 





Brother Francis J. Greiner, S.M., M.A. 

After graduating from Loyola, and De Paul 
Universities, and later from St. Louis Uni- 
versity (M.A.), Brother Francis has taught 
religion and English in high school, and at 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, Texas. 
Among his published works are “Speaking 
with God in Mental Prayer,” “Get that Word,” 
and ‘“‘Mary’s Work in the World.” He has 
contributed to Catholic School Journal, 
Catholic Educational Review, and Apostle 
of Mary. 


Reverend Urban H. Fleege, 
Ph.D. 


There is appealing conviction and timeliness 
in Dr. Fleege’s contribution to the JourNAL. 
He attended St. Louis University (B.A.), 
University of Chicago, and Catholic University 
of America (Ph.D.). In addition to a fruitful 
experience of teaching in Colleges and Uni- 
versities, he is editor of The Catholic Educa- 
tional Review. In addition to many published 
articles, he is the author of two books, “Personal 
Problems of Modern Adolescents,” and “‘Self- 
Revelation of the Adolescent Boy.” He is 
attached to the faculty of the Department of 
Education at Catholic University of America. 


S.M., 


SEXTON 
FRENCH DRESSING 


Enjoy this treat when you go out to 
eat... at better hotels and restaurants 
everywhere. 


Reverend Carl P. Hensler, S.T.D., M.A. 


Doctor Hensler is a graduate of St. Vincent's 
College, Latrobe, Pa. (M.A.) and of Collegium 
Urbanum, Rome (S.T.D.). Later he pursued 
his studies in sociology and economics at 
Catholic University of America, Columbia 
University, and University of Chicago. He 
belongs to many cultural societies and was a 
member of a Board of Arbitration in three 
labor disputes. He is actively engaged in 
Catholic trade unionism and was cofounder of 
one such association. His present contribution 
is of the same high quality which characterizes 
his writings in many Catholic publications of 
social and cultural interest. 


Brother William, C.S.C. 


Brother William studied at University of 
Notre Dame (M.A.) and later at University 
of Chicago (Ph.D.). In addition to being 
instructor in education at University of Notre 
Dame (summer sessions), he is Supervisor 
of Schools (Brothers of Holy Cross). He 
writes extensively for Catholic publications 
serving the educational field and reflects in his 
contribution to the JouRNAL @ marked apptitude 
for it. 


OA MOA Ly 
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A BOOK OF SEARCHING VALUE, REVEALING RELIGION 
NOT AS SOMETHING, BUT AS SOMEONE 


Sister Mary Charlotte’s 


‘Two KINDRED HEARTS 


A Biographical Study of 


SISTER MARY IGNATIA 
and 
SISTER MARY ALOYSIA 


Cofoundresses of the Sisters of Notre Dame 


Price $2.00 


Here is a modern book, written about a 

modern Religious Congregation, whose func- 

tion is the education of the poor and care of 
the orphan (a truly urgent problem today), and whose contributions have 
wonderfully enriched Catholic education and social progress within the 
span of our own lifetime. 


The story is concerned with two pioneers in Christian education and 
charity, who founded the first house of the Congregation of Notre Dame 
in America. From this initial foundation has resulted a Congregation of 
over 5000 members, with houses established in many other lands. 


TWO KINDRED HEARTS reveals religion, not as something, but as someone; 
it is a book that will inspire young girls of your parish who may be con- 
templating the religious life. 


A REWARDING BOOK 


No one interested in the growth of Catholic education can neglect this 
book. The imperative need for more vocations to the Sisterhoods has been 
asserted and reiterated by the leading authorities in the Church, from the 
Holy Father downwards. No task is more urgent today than that of increas- 
ing the ranks of sirong and zealous workers in the vineyard of the Lord. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, Inc., Publishers 
53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. ¥ 


Always mention the JouRNAL OF RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION when writing advertisers. 















MESSAGES 
TO AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 















Commended for Classroom Use 


by Leading Educators from Coast to Coast 


ONG EXPERIENCE and personal observation have led educators to the sources of 
knowledge which best inspire in today’s youth a deep loyalty to the ideals of democ- 
racy. The following excerpts from recent signed statements testify to their appreciation of 


The Reader's Digest... 


We must raise a generation committed to the 
improvement of our democracy and constitu- 
tional government. Accurate information on 
. nificant current developments is a necessary 

adjunct in this task. The Reader’s Digest pro- 
vides a concise, readable handbook of world 
events and trends.—Alonzo G. Grace, State 
Commissioner of Education, Connecticut. 


The youth of our land should be given abun- 
dant opportunity to inform themselves on cur- 
rent social, economic and scientific matters, 
and I know of no better or more pleasant way 
of securing such information than through 
The Reader's Digest. — Elizabeth Ireland, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Montana. 


The Reader's Digest is a fortress of defense 
against ignorance of what is going on in our 
own and other lands. . . . 1 should like to see 
it in the hands of every ‘high school student, 
and of many in the upper elementary grades.— 
James Tekell Hope, St —_! Superintendent 
of Education, South Car 


For use in schools, a magazine such as The 
Reader’s Digest, which offers accurate and in- 
teresting summaries of significant events and 
achievements in the social, scientific and eco- 
nomic fields, is of high value.—Francis B. 
Haas, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Pennsylvania. 


The Reader's Digest is a continuing and im- 
partial ‘diary’ of the American way of life 
and the actual workings of our democracy. At 
a time when world welfare is to be so influ- 
enced by our course here at home, its value as 
an aid to the teaching of good citizenship i in- 
creases the n for y Ay use in our schools.— 
ee Callahan, State Superintendent of 
ublic Instruction, Wisconsin. 


As never before, pupils in our schools need to 
read widely if they are to think clearly on 
many and varied topics. Because The Reader's 
Digest presents up-to-the-month information 
on current events and personalities, this publi- 
cation has come to be a valuable and wily 
used supplement to our reading in peony a 
school and lower-grade classes.—Esther 
Anderson, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Wyoming. 
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as an effective classroom aid in perpetuating these ideals: 





One of the first, and certainly one of the most 
important duties of every school teacher today 
is the planting of Linea’ s sort of American- 
ism in the hearts and minds of our youth. . 

I feel that the School Edition of The Reader's 
Digest should be classed among the valuable 
_—oO for aiding this vital task.—Vernon 


Nickell, State Superintendent of Public 
aoe Illinois. 


I would place The Reader’s Digest at the head 
of the list of required reading for teachers and 
high school students.—John A. Shaw, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Spokane, Washington. 


The Reader's Digest is a fascinating record of 
events and trends, which broadens the outlook 
of students and gives them a more comprehen- 
sive grasp of the principles and meaning of 
gat citizenship.—Arthur E. Thompson, State 

uperintendent of Public Instruction, 
North Dakota. 


As an auxiliary aid to classroom instruction in 
the building of bedrock Americanism, the 
value of The Reader's Digest is very high.— 
Burgin E. Dossett, State Commissioner of 
Education, Tennessee. 


The Reader's Digest is making a contribution 
to the maintenance of our form of govern- 
ment, especially by ees 5 in young minds 
the concepts of desirable human relationships. 
— Rex Putnam, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Oregon. 


The teacher who understands the scope of her 
assignment, and sees her objectives clearly, 
will value The Reader's Digest, which keeps 
its readers in touch with the forces which 
make TOMORROW. It offers information— 
common knowledge for common understand- 
ing for common citizenship in a common 
world: one world.—John Fred Williams, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Kentucky. 


The Reader's Digest is in an especially unique 
nee. because of its wide use in the schools, 
= er an important part in — hening the 
Ils of democracy.—Wayne O. Reed, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Nebr. 


Statements like these are more significant than anything we ourselves might say about the 
place which The Reader’s Digest holds in the hearts and minds of teachers throughout the 
country who are molding a new generation of Americans. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
The Regina Cleri Society 


Monsignor Louis C. Vaeth, of Our Lady of Victory parish 
in Washington, D. C., looks upon the spiritual and financial 
support of religious vocations as a corporate responsibility of 
the individual parish. By a religious vocation or a vocation 
to the religious life is meant a vocation to the priesthood 
(diocesan and regular), the brotherhood, or the sisterhood. 
He has found that families of moderate means are seldom able 
to withstand the expense of tuition or dowry even with the 
assistance of scholarship award. The financing of religious 
vocations has become an increasingly difficult problem with 
the passing of the years. Pastors sometimes refrain from 
stimulating worthy candidates because they know that neither 
the candidate’s family nor their own pocketbooks can stand 
the expense. 

Monsignor Vaeth has arrived at a practical solution of the 
difficulty. Finding that vocations were plentiful in youthful 
hearts but were not being carried to fruition through lack of 
funds, he determined to organize a parish society that would 
have as its purposes to foster vocations to the religious life 
and to offer the candidates assistance in overcoming the 
financial barrier. The Regina Cleri Society opened its member- 
ship rolls to all parishioners who desired to take part in the 
work. ‘Twelve parishioners who constituted themselves a 
board of promoters called personally upon all individuals in the 
parish, explained to them the purposes of the Society, and 
invited them to become members “by giving a voluntary 
donation and/or promising to say the Regina Cleri prayer for 
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vocations.” The response was immediate and gratifying; 
donations totalled nine hundred dollars in the first year. 
Every member agreed to say the prayer daily and each gave 
what he wished to the fund. “Within three years the Society 
has sent three boys of the parish to the seminary and one girl 
to the convent.” The growing surplus goes into a fund for a 
five thousand dollar burse, now well on the way to completion. 
The pastor is pleased to note that the Society’s activities have 
not in the least slighted the regular Sunday collections. 

There is no publicizing of individual donations. Nobody 
knows “who gave how much.” All members have a pride of 
achievement and experience the thrill of taking part in the pro- 
motion of God’s kingdom upon earth. If the parents are able 
to pay the boy’s tuition or the girl’s dowry they are asked to 
turn that amount over to the treasurer of the Regina Cleri 
Society. The treasurer, in turn, receives and pays the bills 
for tuition or forwards the amount of the dowry. This pro- 
cedure makes the parishioners a unit in fostering religious 
vocations among the sons and daughters of the parish. On 
the occasion of a First Solemn Mass or of a religious pro- 
fession, pastors tell their people that the parish is honored in 
the event; it is fitting that the parish should have a part in 
bringing the event to pass. The Society inaugurates a system 
of common-sense codperation in bearing a burden that is 
rightly borne by the entire parish. 

The approval and permission of the Bishop is the first step 
in establishing the Society. The pastor becomes the modera- 
tor, chooses the original promoters, and presides at the or- 
ganization meeting. After the election of the usual officers, 
the Society will be able to take care of itself, and need not 
become “‘another weight on the long string of pastoral duties.” 
The pastor receives periodical reports, and will keep the 
Society’s president informed of any rew candidates for the 
religious life. Pulpit announcements will stimulate the con- 
gregation and expedite the work of the promoters. Everyone 
who contributes and/or promises to say the vocation prayer, 
recieves a little holy card with a picture of Our Lady, Queen 
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of the Clergy, on one side, and a prayer for vocations on the 
other. This makes him a member. There is no denying 
that every Catholic should pray daily that the Lord may send 
laborers into His vineyard, but weak human nature needs 
stimulation and the vocation holy card is a very efficient 
agency of stimulation. Bishop Griffin recommends that the 
vocation prayer, on a handsome pyroglass plaque, be exposed 
prominently in the church to remind all to pray daily for voca- 
tions. The Regina Cleri Society is a mighty instrument to 
remove the financial stumbling block in the way of the realiza- 
tion of many a vocation. It does this in a manner that will 
give offense to no one, for the utmost secrecy surrounds the 
collection and the expenditure of the fund. Each contributes 
what he will, and the common fund backs all candidates. 


There is no doubt that the series of activities promoted by 
the Society will make the people more vocation-minded. 
The members will discuss the work and their part in it; 
parents will learn just what it means to have their children 
answer Christ’s invitation, and finally, the boys and girls of 
the parish who have the fitness and the willingness to enter 
the special service of God, will not be deterred by the specter 
of a financial barrier that they alone would be unable to over- 
come. To the members it is a privilege to help God people 
His vineyard with workers. In the words of Monsignor Vaeth: 
“What a pleasure to see a young man at the altar, or a young 
girl wearing the veil, and know that you helped him or her to 
realize that goal! And what a consolation it will be when the 
books of eternity are finally balanced.” 


Epitor’s Note: Copies of the Constitution of the Regina Cleri Society 
may be had on request from the National Office of The Missionary Union 
of the Clergy, 109 E. 38th Street, New York City. 


Achieving Happiness in Marriage 


Fight thousand and twelve marriages and: 7,980 divorces 
is the record of one county in the United States for the 
year 1945, This is very close to the saturation point. It 
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must give pause to every thinking person, to all who 
know that the family is the cornerstone of human civiliza- 
tion. Legal authorization and social approval of divorce 
have brought the marriage contract to a very low estate. 
Quick and easy divorce makes for rash marriages. Many 
men and women of the rising generation rush into a sacred 
contract of lifelong duration with very little thought. The 
records of our divorce courts show that young couples 
plunge into matrimony on short acquaintance, with little or 
no assurance of compatibility. This rashness creates a 
milieu that is perilous to Catholics, no matter how well in- 
structed. Our solicitous mother, the Catholic Church, coun- 
sels her children to weigh well the selection of a partner in 
marriage, and she surrounds them with prophylactic tech- 
niques designed to protect them from the folly of a rash mar- 
riage. On hearing for the first time of the Church’s law in re- 
gard to the proclamation of the banns, Professor F. H. Gid- 
dings, of Columbia University, made this interesting com- 
ment: “Aside entirely from its religious implications, I want 
to commend highly the social utility of such a law. As a 
professor of sociology, I am convinced that if such a law were 
enacted in every state in the Union, it would enable a vast 
number of mismated couples to discover their uncongeniality 
before they rushed headlong into the marital contract only to 
clutter up the docket of the divorce court later on.” 

Catholic parents, pastors, and teachers are in a position to 
instruct the young and protect them against their own rash 
folly in this important domain of human life. Marriage is a 
most important investment, an investment of one’s whole life 
and simple prudence counsels deliberation in the choice of a 
partner. The most careful preparation for marriage will not 
eliminate the need for adjustment after marriage, but it is 
possible to explore the factor of compatibility before marriage. 
It is perilous to view courtship in a spirit of levity and to give 
little consideration to the factors essential for the stability 
of the union and the lifelong happiness of the contracting 
parties. Marriage is a most intimate partnership in which 
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the couple share each other’s lives. If the man and the woman 
differ widely in temperament and disposition, in culture and 
in tastes, in standards of living and in social position, in moral 
character and in religious convictions, there is little basis for a 
compatible marriage. There is need to explore each one of 
these factors before making choice of a life partner. 

No hard and fast rule can determine the exact length ot 
courtship. The Church warns against undue haste and pro- 
tracted delay. Six months to one year is usually a sufficient 
interval for the young couple to become thoroughly acquainted 
with each other, and to determine that there is or is not pres- 
ent the basis of enduring love. There is no good reason for 
keeping the purpose that is forming within their minds a 
secret from those who can give them prudent advice. They 
should take their parents into their counsels, for no human 
being is more solicitous about the welfare of another than is a 
parent for a child. If parents are unreasonably opposed, the 
first court of appeal is the individual’s confessor or pastor. 
The Catholic priest has at his command the teaching of theol- 
ogy, the laws of the Church, and the distilled wisdom of the 
Catholic Church over two thousand years. Love is not ir- 
resistible; it must yield to the voice of reason and common 
sense. The utmost precautions will not guarantee happiness, 
but unless the young couple take these precautions, they 
throw their chance for happiness out the window. 

Marriage is a sublime vocation. Christian teachers must 
not forget this when they instruct their classes in regard to 
the choice of a state in life. The primary purpose and the 
secondary purposes of marriage have been set by the Author 
of the diverse reproductive functions of the man and the 
woman, God Himself. There is dignity and responsibility 
in the pursuit of these purposes. The example of Christian 
parents and the instruction of Christian teachers must im- 
press upon children from their earliest years the sacredness of 
fatherhood and motherhood. Matrimony is God’s own in- 
stitution; Christ raised it to the dignity of a sacrament. 


































Mother Mary's Pageant in a 
Kindergarten 


By Sister Rose BERNARD 
Holy Rosary Convent, Rochester 13, New York 


Since our Catholic Philosophy is concerned with the educa- 
tion of the whole child, being ever conscious of his “body and 
soul,” teachers must then take into consideration the spiritual 
as well as the physical training of the child. 

The Catholic kindergarten has an opportunity to supple- 
ment and supply all that the parents of today are failing to 
give their little ones in the fundamental training of their 
Catholic religion. The things we learn and experience in 
childhood are the happy recollections which influence later 
life. Then why not help the child to live in a happy Catholic 
atmosphere? 

America has a wonderful heritage of festivals. In the 
early part of the school year we look forward to Halloween, 
later to Thanksgiving, to Christmas, and then to Valentine. 
The children live and learn in those days of preparation for an 
entertainment or pageant. But have we ever thought of 
having a pageant in honor of our Blessed Mother in the 
month of May? For several years I have tried to carry out a 
plan so that my kindergarten children could grow with a 
deeper knowledge and love for Mary, the Mother of God and 
our Mother. 

Spring is the time of new life everywhere. Little twigs are 
acquiring a new strength and a new resistance, for the sap is 
flowing in them. At this time little children are more con- 
scious than ever of the beauties of nature around them. They 
are glad after a long winter to cast off their warm wraps and to 
look out peacefully and joyfully from beautiful eyes beyond 
us to the miracles of God in the springtime. Let us then de- 
velop their esthetic sense by working out a pageant during 
the lovely month of the Queen of May whom God wishes we 
should honor. 
798 
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We begin working on this pageant in the latter part of 
April so that by the end of May we are able to present it to 
other classes or to their parents. The children take part in 
the making of a shrine to our Blessed Mother and later on 
make blue and white crowns for themselves. We plan on 
wearing our blue or white clothes on the big day. For roll 
call each child responds: “Blue is the color that belongs to 
the Blessed Virgin. I will think of Mary when I see (here 
add anything they wish to say such as ‘the blue sky,’ ‘the 
blue bird,’ ‘our baby’s blue eyes,’ ‘my mother’s blue dishes,’ 
etc.).” 

After a careful study of several phases of our Lady’s life 
and after looking at pictures which represent the mysteries 
of the rosary, we decide on five pictures that we wish to in- 
clude in our pageant. Let us say that our five will be: 


. The Angel talks to Mary. 

. Mary goes to visit her cousin Elizabeth. 

. Mary and Joseph are in Bethlehem, Jesus is born. 
. Mary goes up to Heaven. 

. Mary is crowned in Heaven. 


The announcer gives the introduction: ‘May is the lovely 
month of Mary. Every boy and girl wants to say: We are 
here for the Queen of May!” 

Then with a different girl taking the part of Mary in each 
picture, so that several girls may have the joy of representing 
Mary, we begin with the pictures. 

1. The Angel talks to Mary asking her to be the Mother of 
Jesus. Mary looks up and answers: “I love God very much; 
I will do what He wants me to do.” Here the rest of the boys 
and girls join in by saying the “Hail Mary” slowly and rev- 
erently. 

2. Mary goes to visit her cousin Elizabeth. Mary goes a 
little way and is met by her cousin. Here the thoughtfulness 
of Mary and Elizabeth’s kindness and courtesy are shown by 
their manner of greeting each other. The children in a semi- 
circle behind them sing: . 
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“O Mary to love thee is ever our aim, 
In joy and in sorrow thy children remain. 
Our hearts, Oh fond Mother, 
Burn brightly for thee! 
From sin and all evil 
Do thou keep us free.” 
Here have a strong pole about twelve feet high decorated with 
flowers at the top and with blue and white streamers so that 
the children can gracefully go around the pole in two circles; 
girls on the inside going to the right and boys on the outside 
going to the left. One child goes towards Mary and recites: 
“Dear Mother Mary, 
Our hearts are singing 
To make this day 
A happy one for you!” 

3. Mary and Foseph are in Bethlehem, Fesus is born: 
Mary kneels by the crib while Joseph stands reverently. 
Angels around the back and shepherds kneeling in front. 
One child recites Sister Antonine’s Lullaby: 

“Bye low, Little Jesus, 
Let me learn to be 
Gentle, true, and always 
Mary’s child like Thee. 
Lullaby my Baby 
Bye low, Baby sweet, 
Angels watch your slumbers, 
Kneeling at your feet.” 
Another child approaches the crib kneels and says: 
“Sweet Mother of Jesus, and my mother too, 
Teach me and help me to love Him and You.” 
The children then review one of their Christmas carols: ‘“O 
come Little Children” or “Silent Night.” 

4. Mary goes up to Heaven: Mary stands in the middle 
while children kneel around saying Sister Richard’s: 

“Dear Mother Mary, 
As we kneel 
To Thy goodness 
We appeal.” 
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One child recites: 


“Maiden Mother, meek and mild 
Take, oh take me for thy child! 
All my life, oh! let it be 
My best joy to think of thee.” 


Another child speaks Sister Immaculata’s poem: 


““Mothers are so very nice 
I wish that I had seven; 
But I have two—ah, yes, it’s true: 
One here—and one in Heaven!” 


5. Mary is crowned in Heaven. Mary is sitting; other 
children taking part of angels and saints some standing be- 
hind in semi-circle, while others are kneeling at her feet. One 
child says: 


‘Mary, the sweetest Mother of all, 
The holiest and the best, 
Who teaches us to love God 
So that we will be blessed.” 


Another child gives Adelaide Procter’s: 


“Mother Mary, keep my soul 
Pure from every sin, 
So my little soul will smile 
When Jesus enters in.” 


All join in saying: 


“Dearest Mother, tell dear Jesus 
How we love Him fond and true; 
And oh Mary, dearest Mother— 
Tell Him we belong to You!” 


The tiniest child is chosen to place a crown of flowers on 
Mary’s head while the class sings the old familiar: 


“O Mary, we crown thee with blossoms today— 
Queen of the Angels, Queen of the May!” 


Thus ends our “Mother Mary’s Pageant,” refreshingly 
natural and unaffected, a unit entirely dedicated to Mary the 
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Queen of May—a unit developing and strengthening the 
children’s love for her of whom Saint Bernard says: 


“So mighty art thou lady, and so great; 
That He who grace desireth and comes not, 
To thee for aidance, fain would have desire 
Fly without wings.” 


Bibliography 
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A Personal Request 


“‘Let us imagine a mother who, as she lies upon her deathbed, says to her 
child: ‘I beg of you that when I am gone you will pray the Our Father 
every Sunday in my behalf.’ Could any child with filial affection forget 
this last request? ** * And consider now that at the Last Supper our dear 
Savior has gathered us all about Him in the persons of His Apostles. He 
who is our Lord and God, our supreme benefactor, dearer to us than father 
or mother, He says to us: ‘My child, if thou dost love Me, do what I have 
here done in remembrance of Me.’ Shall we not fulfil His wish in holy 
reverence? We do this in the holy sacrifice of the Mass. For here is done 
again what the Lord did at the Last Supper. Bread and wine are changed 
into His body and blood. The Mass is a remembrance, a precious memo- 
rial, of Jesus Christ” (from Parsch, Dr. Pius, Study the Mass, p. 6, The 
Liturgical Press, Collegeville, Minnesota, 1945). 





Catechism and the Missions 


By Tue Rev. J. A. Durick 
2313 Highland Ave., Birmingham 5, Ala. 


It is axiomatic to state that one of the most difficult tasks 
facing a city pastor is that of giving his public school children 
adequate religious instruction. Problems multiply them- 
selves, with poor attendance, lack of preparation in the chil- 
dren, insufficient time for thorough instruction, principal 
among them. Yet it must be done, and done well. It does 
little good to adopt a defeatist attitude on account of the 
apathy of the children or the parents. Ways and means must 
be used from the experience of many in this field to combat 
these problems. Bishop Lamb, of Philadelphia, stated at 
the Religious Instruction panel of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine convention held in that city in 1941, that there 
were two million reasons why this group was meeting—and 
those two million reasons were the two million children in our 
nation not receiving a Catholic education. The problem is 
there, and I am sure that Bishop Lamb included not only the 
children of the city but also those on the missions. 

The problems of reaching children on the missions are sub- 
stantially the same as that of children in city parishes. Yet 
in some ways they differ. I could quote many old pastors 
who would swear by the statement that some of the best 
Catholics in the Church are those of the missions. An ap- 
preciation of the Faith is there and sometimes intensely, for 
their position as minority groups in a particular community 
brings a greater consciousness of their need of holding to the 
Faith, if they and their children are to survive spiritually. 
That is a definite factor in the mission priest’s favor, for it 
means generally the whole-hearted codperation of the parents 
as he goes about teaching the children. It might be objected, 
however, that the number of fallen-aways on the missions has 
sometimes amounted to alarming proportions. But it is the 
writer’s contention that in those cases, it was the parents in 
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particular who were ignorant of the Faith. Their ignorance 
was responsible in great measure for a lack of appreciation for 
the spiritual welfare of their children. 


Difficulties Encountered in Mission Teaching 


Difficulties there are however in catechizing in mission 
areas. The following are some that seem peculiar to the mis- 
sions. The first, though stated briefly, is challenging. Granted 
that a child on the missions may be well instructed in the 
Faith, the difficulty arising from lack of contact with other 
Catholics and Catholic life, chills the growth of Faith in the 
many children whom the priest seeks to reach. Little Johnny 
answered correctly when he said he must not only learn his 
catechism but also live it. But he little realized some of the 
difficulties involved. That there is strength in numbers could 
certainly prove true here, as lack of contact with other Catho- 
lics gives them little sense of solidarity but rather a feeling of 
isolation in their Faith. 


A second real difficulty in seeking to instruct the child ade- 
quately on the missions, arises from limited contact with 
priest or Sister. A mission priest, by the very nature of his 
work, cannot possibly be with his people or children as much 
as he would desire. Even the sight of a Sister teaching, 
particularly if she be wearing a very distinctive garb, is a sort 
of novelty not only to non-Catholics of the district but some- 
times to the children themselves. A case in point was a little 
town of a thousand population where the Sisters of Charity 
were teaching. Religious instruction was given upstairs in a 
room fitted as a chapel for Mass. Through the whole month’s 
course the Sisters were a constant source of wonder to the 
people. The children love them. This seems to give one answer 
to the problem of lack of contact with the Church and some 
of its most important members—the teaching Sisters. They 
bring to the child not only a knowledge of his Faith, but 
place squarely before him their inspirational lives and ex- 
ample. Whenever it is possible to obtain them for such work, 
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excellent good has resulted. It fills a definite requirement in 
the overall religious contact children of the missions need. 


Difficulties Regarding Mixed Marriage 


Difficulties arise, too, in the matter of mixed marriages. 
Particularly in the south is this true, and especially in mission 
territory. Lack of contact with other Catholics makes diffi- 
culties for the non-Catholic too. It is evident in this way. 
The non-Catholic sees Catholic children sometimes singled 
out particularly for petty slights in the schools because of 
their Catholic faith. This oftentimes happens just enough to 
make the non-Catholic wonder if the child’s religion is worth 
it all. The children themselves are weakened in their faith 
by such undermining, coupled with the Protestant simplifica- 
tion of religious ideas through the insinuation that the Bible 
and Bible alone is sufficient. This is brought out by the read- 
ing of the King James version, and sometimes interpretation 
by the teacher (though it is officially forbidden). The Lord’s 
prayer as said in the Protestant way often finds them asking 
questions of explanation. Plays, too, sponsored by the 
schools, at Christmas and Easter seasons, held often in the 
auditorium of one church or another, leads to confusion in the 
child’s mind, for such entertainment sometimes turns into 
what is practically a religious exercise. 

The practice, too, of teaching in schools the ways of the 
good child, while acceptable so far as it goes, too often leaves 
in the mind of the child the fallacy that creed is not nearly so 
important as right ways of conduct. That is a threatening 
influence which must be neutralized particularly in the mission 
areas. 


How Can These Difficulties Be Met? 


A priest on the missions must accept as an abiding convic- 
tion and his most important duty that of teaching and keep- 
ing children close to their Church. As a result he must ex- 
haust every means possible to keep the spark of Faith burning 
brightly in the hearts of these young people. 

Missionary life in Northern Alabama corroborates this con- 
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clusion. Experience in that section of the country shows 
that the best possible way to impart Catholic life and living, 
is through the Sisters. We were fortunate enough to increase 
our teaching help this year by obtaining the services of four 
Sisters of Charity, two Sisters of Mercy, and one Trinitarian 
who is invaluable with us always, for our summer religious 
schools. Traveling ten to sixty miles each day for a month 
is no easy grind. But the Sisters were very generous and al- 
ways willing to give constantly of their time, and to put up 
with every manner of inconveniences. Lunches had to be 
packed, a long ride was in store, and usually children picked 
up en route were packed in every available space of the car. 
In great necessity every possible means must be used. All 
were willing to go the limit. The Sisters themselves seemed 
satisfied that it was all very worth-while as they experienced 
the good the children received through their sacrifice. All 
asked to return next year. 

This idea of obtaining Sisters for the missions, is not a new 
one, but it seems to me it might be emphasized more, especially 
in regard to religious vacation schools. As is known, Sisters 
have long taught these schools in the summer, but their 
eagerness to travel long distances in order to accomplish good, 
should be gratefully used to the maximum. If planned out 
systematically and asked for in time, Sisters in good number 
can be obtained. Even in places where there is no convent for 
them to stay, usually some arrangement can be made to pro- 
vide living accommodations for them. It might be a matter 
worthy of thought for Mother Superiors to meet the challenge 
of today on the missions by considering the flexibility of their 
rule in this regard. 

Thus the difficulty of lack of contact with priest or Sister is 
partly met. The sacrifice involved in coming to the children 
spiritually relates them to others of the Church who also have 
a great interest in them. The universality of the Church is 
thus brought to their attention in a very wonderful manner. 

To help our Catholics on the Missions, and incidentally to 
place before the minds of non-Catholics the idea of the true 
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Church, we endeavor each summer to do street-preaching at 
every mission. This serves particularly in meeting the diffi- 
culty mentioned previously, that of the children in schools 
being made to feel that their religion is strange. Some of our 
best supporters on these street-preaching campaigns are the 
children of the district. They love good naturally, and after a 
week’s stay, they usually come to know and have a high re- 
gard for things Catholic. Explanation of differences in the 
Lord’s prayer, in the Douay Bible and the King James ver- 
sion, affords great help in giving both children and adults a 
better understanding of us, and more appreciation for their 
fellow Catholics. Colored slides of the Life of Christ teach 
them that we love Our Lord and His Life. 

During the winter months, discussion clubs are held for 
the adults, and that for many reasons. We must keep their 
spirit of Faith alive, not only for themselves, but also to en- 
kindle in their children great enthusiasm for the Faith. It is 
also an excellent opportunity to reach the non-Catholic wife 


or husband in the hope of making them more coéperative and 
appreciative. 


Teaching Aids 


All possible teaching aids, developed so well in our day, are 
used. The Confraternity Edition of The Catholic Messenger, 
with its invaluable format and material, goes a long way in 
bringing to the child systematic over-all knowledge of the 
Faith. Visual methods, beside that of street-preaching, 
through the use of slides and roll film, help further the child 
in the life of Christ, the Sacraments, and the Commandments. 

Seasonal parties and plays, particularly at Christmas, aid us 
immeasurably in making children realize not only the joy of 
the Holy Season but also the spiritual content of the great 
mysteries of the liturgical year. 


Non-Catholic Children 


On our missions, there are a number of non-Catholic children 
in attendance at religious instruction, After a time, the great 
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majority begin to grow very enthusiastic about the Church, 
and desire to be baptized and make their first Communion. 
This presents a problem; the lack of religion in many 
of their homes raises a serious doubt in our minds as to their 
ultimate perseverance. ‘The guarantee there isn’t too promis- 
ing. Pressure is often exerted by other children in ridiculing 
them for “joining the Catholic” as they call it. This can 
sometimes bring out a determination in some to make even 
greater efforts to persevere. There comes to mind the case of 
a young boy of ten, named Lawrence, who was not only ridi- 
culed by his neighborhood companions but when that failed, 
was and is still “rocked” as he makes his way to Mass. “I 
made it though,” he always explains proudly. Lawrence 
lives some three miles in the country, and each week for Mass 
and instructions, is forced to wade a creek. He takes off his 
his shoes, wades the creek, lets his feet dry, puts on his shoes 
and continues on to the mission. One day he was asking an- 
other young non-Catholic boy, named Terry, why people 


hated him so because he wanted to be a Catholic. “I get 
rocked all the time,” he said. “That is nothing,” replied 
Terry. “I was hit on the back of the head with one and it 


” 


knocked me out.” This is a real story, overheard by one of 
the teachers. The case of Terry is very inspirational. He 
wants very badly to be a Catholic but his mother, grand- 
mother, and great grand-mother, all living in the same house, 
when questioned about the possibility, replied that he couldn’t, 
because none of them were ever Catholic. They think he 
has lost his senses. When his mother finds things for him to 
do on Sunday morning that would prevent him from attending 
Mass at the mission, he gets up very early and comes in five 
miles to the city to attend a five-thirty Mass. God will no 
doubt reward Terry for his witnessing the Faith, and no doubt, 
the courageous St. Lawrence is proud of the fortitude of his 
little name-sake here on earth. 

It is almost commonplace to say that saving the faith of the 
child today on the missions, is to add to the Church’s growth 
tomorrow. Statistics on population increase would also con- 
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firm this, where it is estimated that one half of our increasing 
population comes from our rural districts. We know this to 
be true where on one of our missions, to cite an instance, 
fifty-two people were lost to the Faith, because the early re- 
ligious education of two people was neglected many years ago. 
This is but to cite the obvious for many such cases, but it does 
act as a spur to greater effort and determination to work that 
it may not happen again in the future. 


The Catholic Sisterhoods 


There is not an infirmity or affliction to which our fallen nature is heir, 
that has not found its appropriate remedy in some department of the work 
of these societies of women, the Catholic Sisterhoods. They instruct the 
ignorant, feed and clothe the poor, visit and care for the sick; they provide 
for the helpless infant, the orphan child and the aged; they harbor and re- 
form the fallen. They are angels of mercy, messengers of divine charity, 
who vary the field of their zeal according to the needs of mankind. They 
are the wise virgins of the parable, bearing lighted lamps and shedding their 
radiance on the dark places of the world, that the Bridegroom may come 
and make His abode in the souls which He died to save (John F. Sullivan, 
The Externals of the Catholic Church, pp. 41-42, Kenedy, New York). 





A Positive Approach to Vocations 


By Sister HEten Suttivan, O.S.B. 
Mount Saint Scholastica College, Atchison, Kan. 


If one happens to pick up at random a Catholic magazine 
today, the probability is rather high that he will find an article 
dealing with “vocations” (which term has come almost ex- 
clusively to refer to religious vocations). For the most part 
these articles are alarming in tone inasmuch as they attempt to 
show how universal is the dearth as well as the need of vocations 
to the religious life both for men and women. Some of these 
articles are scientific and statistical in nature. They represent 
results obtained by interview or questionnaire .methods. 
They define in actual numbers the decline in aspirants and 
try to get at the causes of this condition. 

Religious institutes are generally aware of the condition 
as may be seen in the fact that many of them have issued new 
and attractive booklets and pamphlets explaining the religious 
life generally and the work of the individual religious house in 
particular. This is a highly commendable move in line with 
the spirit of American advertising and propaganda, which we 
would do well to utilize in the cause of Christ. Our girls can 
not desire what they do not know, and we are wise to use the 
channels of information with which they are most familiar. 
Other attempts to remedy the disheartening situation are 
seen in the greater emphasis placed on Vocation Week activi- 
ties. Usually the school sodality sponsors these and uses 
every available means to impress the students with the ex- 
cellence and advantages of the religious life while not neglect- 
ing, of course, the other states of life. 

All of these efforts are fine but, it seems there is needed some- 
thing more consistent and more permanent. Why cannot all 
the school activities, both curricular and extra-curricular, be 
more consciously directed to the task of keeping constantly 
before the students’ eyes the vocation or life-job to be chosen? 
The modern song writer with his “Accentuate the Positive, 

810 
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Eliminate the Negative’’ has something to be said in his favor. 
Why cannot we educators present a more basic, positive ap- 
proach to this whole matter of vocations? 

We might profitably, in our talks with girls, as well as in 
our formal class work spend more time, thought, and energy 
in bringing home to them the umiversal vocation of all girls, 
i.e., their call to motherhood. By far the greater number of 
our girls will be mothers in the zatural order (we hope!); all 
the others will be true women only if they are mothers in the 
spiritual sense. This latter class includes not only those 
chosen ones called to the life of consecrated virginity but also 
those who, because of circumstances of various kinds, elect to 
remain single in the world. Janet Kalven! says of woman: 
“when she no longer fulfills her rdle as spiritual mother, cul- 
ture becomes gross, materialistic, brutal, and loses grace and 
beauty.” 

As teachers we know that a message which has import for 
all members of our group or class is more likely to be heeded. 
It will not be difficult, then, in later discussions, to show how 
the religious Sister fulfills her call to spiritual motherhood. 
By some unaccountable slip in reasoning we who recognize 
and admire the latent mother-instinct in tiny girls and their 
devotion to dolls, fail to utilize (in a rational and spiritual way) 
this same God-given power in girls as they grow into adoles- 
cence and maidenhood. Is it perhaps a false modesty on our 
part? There would undoubtedly be fewer childless marriages 
and more stable happy homes in America today if we focused 
more attention on the dignity and honor of Christian mother- 
hood. The most basic thing in our female lives—the power of 
motherhood—is passed over completely and we attempt to 
mould girls into malformed, undeveloped adult females (we 
hesitate to call them women), all because we have missed the 
whole point of why God made them. 

With this basic truth to build on, the whole problem of ed- 
ucation is tremendously simplified. Father Leen? has given 

"© 3 Janet Kalven, “Task of Woman in Modern World,” Catholic Digest, X, no. 3 (Jan., 1946), 
»F Edward Leen, What Is Education Muens Oates and Washbourne, 1943). 
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us the key word. Woman is meant to be a universalist, her 
role has been designed by her Creator and she must needs be 
an authority, in a limited degree, on everything in her house- 
hold. What better reason can we give our students why they 
must master the various arts and sciences presented in the 
school curriculum? We dare to venture it will be a much 
more satisfying answer to their perpetual question “why 
study this or that”? than any artificial motive that may have 
been gleaned from teachers’ journals and magazines. Any 
teacher who is alert and alive will have no difficulty in fitting 
the small pieces of special-subject-knowledge into the whole 
mosaic of preparation-for-motherhood. Instead of adopting 
the negative technique of bemoaning (both silently and aloud) 
the fact that our girls ape the boys in dress, manners, language, 
and social customs with the result that they are very inferior 
copies of the male pattern, let us show them the beauty, no- 
bility, and almost infinite possibilities uniquely inherent in 
their own sex. Let us remind them that a generation of 
“‘bobby-soxers” whose formative years have been spent in 
acquiring the unattractive, masculine traits can expect only 
to grow up into lonely, selfish, incomplete, unhappy female 
beings because they have fashioned their lives entirely apart 
from God’s plan for them. 

On the positive side let us point out to them that girlhood is 
all too short a period in which to learn the art of motherhood. 
We might wisely make the observation that if girls’ energies 
are concentrated more on the acquisition of this art and less 
on the Leap-Year tactics of actually trapping a male, they are 
much more likely to find themselves in the eligible group for 
worthy men who prefer to do their own wooing. The girl 
who dedicates herself to God in marriage will realize what a 
full, complete, rich life is open toher. Her love for and serv- 
ice of her husband and family is her particular mode of loving 
and worshipping God. She will find endless opportunities 
for utilizing all her mental, moral, spiritual, and physical 
powers. She will come to know the full truth of that old 
saying, “men may work from sun to sun but woman’s work is 
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never done.”’ However, because it is a work of love it is com- 
pletely satisfying to her. 

Though her task is a complex one it has its natural advan- 
tages also, and to these we must not fail to call attention. 
The love and respect of husband and children afford much nat- 
ural pleasure. Protection, support, and encouragement on 
the part of a faithful husband are sure to be the lot of the girl 
who enters marriage in the self sacrificing, loving spirit herein 
described. The girl who has the courage to accept the call to 
Christian marriage and motherhood and who embraces all its 
manifold responsibilities will never know loneliness or un- 
happiness. She will attain to fu//ness of life precisely because 
she has emptied it of seJf and given it to the generous love of 
and sacrificing devotion to others. She will ultimately and 
surely accomplish the basic fulfillment of her being which is 
what we all crave and ceaselessly strive for. 

Once we have enthusiastically conveyed these fundamental 
notions regarding motherhood on which every woman’s life 
should be built, it will not be difficult to treat the matter of 
religious vocations. This common knowledge and background 
should help much towards removing that attitude in groups of 
girls to regard as “queer”’ the girl who is courageous enough to 
respond to the call to a life of virginity. If we point out that 
the latter instead of choosing an earthly lover and husband 
elects the Son of God as her life companion, we may eliminate 
the notion that a nun’s life is nothing but a series of things 
given up. We have always felt that those talks and sermons 
in which all the stress is laid on how much the young aspirant 
to religious life is denying herself (home, friends, worldly 
amusements, etc.) might well be replaced by an emphatic dis- 
cussion of all she is getting. \et us proclaim the truth of the 
Saviour’s promise that she will receive a hundredfold even in 
this life. May we who have never ceased to marvel at the 
joyful surprises religious life ynfolds to us year by year, share 
our good fortune—at least by telling those whose hearts are 
no less generous or courageous than ours, of God’s wondrous 
mercies. Let us make it clear that the nun does not forego 
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her basic right to be mother, she merely refuses to exercise it 
in the natural order that she may devote herself exclusively 
to the task of spiritual motherhood. She supernaturalizes 
all her powers and talents by giving them over to the service 
of God. Like all other true women hers, too, is a life of love, 
service, compassion for the suffering, and generous self-sacri- 
fice. 


It might be well right at this point of the discussion to bring 
out the two types of religious life. There is so much miscon- 
ception regarding the life of contemplatives that no treatise 
of religious life should fail to explain them and distinguish the 
one from the other. Each has its distinctive role to play in 
Christ’s Kingdom on earth. The contemplative orders oc- 
cupy the Aighest place among all religious orders.because of 
the excellence of their aim and purpose. As the name “con- 
templative”’ suggests, the greater part of their day is directly 
given over to the thoughtful consideration and worship of 
God. Already on this earth they begin to do that which all 
who attain to heaven will do for all eternity. St. Teresa of 
Avila,’ perhaps the most widely known and read among the 
contemplatives, tells us that contemplation is “that divine 
union in which the Lord delights Himself with the soul and 
the soul with Him.” Ignorant people decry such a life as a 
pure waste of time, for to them life means activity, even 
though it is purposeless and devoid of all spiritual intent. 
They are unaware that the most intense activity of which man 
is capable flows from the exercise of intellect and will. All of 
us have been created to know (act of intellect), love (act of 
will), and serve (use of bodily powers) God. The contempla- 
tives do it here and now in a most complete way. Only in 
eternity will we poor activists know the disasters that have been 
prevented and the graces that have been procured through 
the prayers and penances of those contemplative souls whom 
the world regards as useless burdens to creation. 

All precious things are rare, hence the number of contempla- 


3 William T. Walsh, St. Teresa of Avila (Bruce, 1943), p. 282. 
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tive religious will ever be small compared with those called 
to the active orders. However, the cause for this may be 
found in the words of St. Teresa‘ herself: “‘Many in fact are 
called to contemplation and only a few respond. Those who 
do not are left to mental prayer—these are the servants in 
His vineyard; but those who do are His beloved children 
and He seats them at His own table.” 

The types of work done by the various religious institutes 
is so manifold that any girl, no matter how talented or how 
limited, who sincerely desires to embrace religious life and 
spiritual motherhood may find a suitable convent where she 
can best accomplish her aim. The particular type of good 
work encouraged by the institute, while it may contribute 
greatly to an individual’s earthly happiness, is not the all- 
important thing. The ideal ever to be held up to our young 
girls is their privilege of spiritual motherhood. To quote 
again from Janet Kalven’s’ excellent article: ‘consecrated 
virginity diffuses through society a fragrant atmosphere of 
purity and spiritual integrity which contributes to preserve 
the sanctity of marriage and the dignity of womanhood.” 

Of late years we have witnessed considerable diocesan ac- 
tion in the form of “drives” for priestly vocations. Perhaps 
we religious women who are interested in mobilizing girls for 
God’s army may find inspiration in the powerful words of 
Father Edward Murphy, S.S.J.,° author of “The Scarlet Lily,” 
on the matter of spiritual fatherhood. This article recently 
appeared in The Thomist which is issued by St. Thomas’ 
Seminarians in Denver. The sublime thoughts therein ex- 
pressed apply equally well to spiritual motherhood. We dare 
to use Father Murphy’s own words in making the applica- 
tion (parentheses are the writer’s). “‘Celibacy—chastity— 
is not cold but has a core of fire. Christ Himself compared His 
zeal to a consuming flame. If human love is fruitful and pro- 
creative, how much more the divine! We are scripturally in- 

‘ Ibid., p. 282. 


5 “Task of Woman in Modern World,” Catholic Digest, X, no. 3, (Jan., 1946), p. 44. 
6 The Thomist (St. Thomas Seminary, Denver, Dec., 1945), p. 2. 
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vited to be perfect as our Heavenly Father is perfect; and 
the perfection of God is especially evident in His unbounded 
Providence and Paternity.’’ Hence it is our task to become 
perfect according to our God-given nature, to exercise our 
right of maternity. The full text of Father Murphy’s message 
is so excellent that we continue to quote, with applications to 
the Sisterhood. ‘“‘Naturally and supernaturally we do all 
we can to increase the love of God, but do all of us seriously 
cherish the idea of propagating not only the faith but also the 
(sisterhood), which is the best means (to us) of such propaga- 
tion? Do we all adopt a simple plan of raising a progeny of 
young apostles?... Everyone of God’s appointees should be 
a guarantee of three or more new servants in the Kingdom. 
It is part of Christ’s sublime economy to use our hands for 
His hands, our voices for His voice, our energy for His energy 
and our productivity for His productivity.” 

His concluding paragraph is a powerful stimulus to all of 
us in the matter of fostering vocations. ‘The same pride and 
joy that an earthly (mother) experiences as (she) gazes on the 
stalwart sons (she has borne) can be a (nun’s) portion. How 
lonely a (nun) must be as (she) leaves this life without leaving 
spiritual progeny behind! On the other hand, how fulfilled 
and ready if (she) sees (her) devotion to the King and King- 
dom living on in a select band that (she) has inspired. This is 
sunlight in the final shadows. This is a star in the deepening 
night. This is the talent that was not cached in the ground 
but duly increased. This is an earnest of the benison ‘Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant.’ This is the smile of 
God.” 

Perhaps if we ourselves meditate more frequently on the 
duty and privilege of spiritual motherhood we may be more 
productive of spiritual children. The daughters of Israel, 
aware of their power, longed and prayed to be the Mother of 
God. To Mary alone was this granted. May the daughters 
of America be faithful imitators of Mary in that they bear 
Christ to the world! 





The Negro Problem 


By Sister Cecevia Marie, O.P. 
St. Mary’s Academy, 444 Orange Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Eighty-three years ago, on the war-torn battlefield at 
Gettysburgh, the President of the United States spoke these 
immortal words: “our fathers brought forth on this continent 
a new nation, conceived in liberty and dedicated to the propo- 
sition that all men are created equal.” No doubt Lincoln’s 
interpretation of equality was the right of every man regard- 
less of race or color, to the recognition of his equal dignity as a 
human person, with all other men. Americans in general, 
believe that all men are created equal, they also believe in 
freedom of speech and of religion, and they believe that Amer- 
ica is the cradle of freedom, the land of opportunity, and the 
home of democracy. In principle, most Americans, in the 
North at least, concede that the negroes have the same right 
to freedom and to justice as all other citizens. But, in prac- 
tice, the negroes have not shared many of these rights. This 
contradiction, between our profession and our actions, con- 
stitutes the negro problem.' 

Racial segregation is a crime that has humiliated, degraded, 
and embittered a whole people and when carried over into 
Catholic Institutions, besides violating justice, betrays the 
essence of Christian ethics, which is charity. In The Black 
Metropolis, a recent publication by Drake and Cayton, we 
learn that the primary interest of the negro is complete abolli- 
tion of political and economic subordination and enforced 
segregation. Another negro, E. T. Lancaster, in his article, 
“What I, a Negro, Want in America,” claims that the Ameri- 
can negro wants freedom to exercise all the rights, privileges, 
and duties proper to a human being, and to assume all duties 
enjoyed and exercised by all other American citizens.” 
aoa Myrdal, An American Dilemma (Harper Bros., N. Y., 1944). 

195) “What I, a Negro, Want in America,” [nterracial Review, XVIII (March, 


‘ 
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All men are equal in the sight of God, however unequal in 
their intellectual gifts, physical graces, or material goods. It 
is precisely because racial segregation denies this truth that 
it is a violation of justice. Father La Farge claims that any 
responsible authorities of schools, hospitals, or orphanages who 
exclude applicants simply because of race, sin against justice. 
The citizens who conspire to exclude from their neighborhood 
individuals or families simply because of race, sin against 
justice. Therefore, all who freely and formally co-operate in 
enforcing a social pattern of segregation simply racial in char- 
acter, sin against justice. 

How can we as Americans and as educators impress these 
considerations on society in general? We can accomplish it 
by the Catholic Interracial Movement, which may be de- 
scribed as the work of bringing to bear the influence of Catholic 
teaching upon society so as to secure just and charitable rela- 
tions among the various racial groups. The methods avail- 
able. for a Catholic Interracial program are: Ist, prayer; 2nd 
example; and 3rd, direct activity.* A lasting program of 
good must begin by our own sanctification and the enlighten- 
ing of our own minds, then intercessory prayer to the Holy 
Spirit to spread the spirit of justice and charity throughout 
the world. We should also have special devotions on feasts 
of Saints particularly notable for their zeal for social justice 
like the saintly and lovable negro, Blessed Martin de Porres, 
through whose intercession, cures and favors are daily re- 
ceived. 

The second method is by example, which always speaks 
louder than words. The apostle of interracial justice must re- 
mind himself that he will be subject to keen scrutiny for his 
every word and deed, and that inconsistency in action will 
undo the good that volumes of theorizing have built up. No 
example, however, is more effective than that of a priest or a 
teacher when he comes in contact with a minority element— 
there is the opportunity sent by Christ to practice interracial 


* John La Farge, S.J., Race Question and the Negro (Longmans, Green, N, Y., 1944), pp. 
242-254. 
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justice and to preach it. “Whatsoever you do to the least of 
My brethren, you do unto Me’”’—Christ addresses these words 
to every Catholic in the United States today. 

Again, if Catholic negroes were encouraged to invite their 
non-Catholic friends to the parish affairs, then the priests 
would have the opportunity to generate a friendly social 
atmosphere and by this accomplish virtual miracles in break- 
ing down the negroes’ feeling of prejudice against the Catholic 
Church. By the good example of priests, of religious, and of 
Catholics in general, there were 5,194 negro converts to the 
Church in 1944.4 But, let us look at the whole picture of 
potential negro converts to the Church in the United States. 
There is one Catholic negro out of every forty-two negroes, or 
315,791 Catholic negroes out of a total of thirteen million 
negroes. Here is a situation which presents a challenge and 
an opportunity to our Catholic priests and religious, who 
should lead the way in educating and converting about 7,- 
750,000 non-denominational negroes in the United States.® 
Our present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, in his encyclical to 
the people of the United States, on November 12, 1939, lov- 
ingly admonishes us to help the negro in these-words. ““We 
confess that we feel a special paternal affection, which is cer- 
tainly inspired of heaven, for the negro people dwelling among 
you, for in the field of religion and education, we know that 
they need special care and comfort and are very deserving of 
2 

Let us remember Christ’s warning: “Thou shall love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” Unless we have become calloused, few 
of us can consider the unhappy lot of the negro people without 
an urgent desire to do something constructive for them. If 
nothing else prompts us, maybe our passport to heaven will — 
love of our neighbor—regardless of color. 

In the third place, the most distinctive and characteristic 
element in the interracial movement is its educational pro- 

* Torch (January, 1946), pp. 17-19. 

5 The National Catholic Almanac (Paterson, N. J., 1945), pp. 327-329; Interracial Review 


(April, 1945), p. 50. : 
® Sertum Latitiae, To the Church in the United States (1939). 
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gram. By means of education—the evil of race prejudice is 
combatted directly, its fallacies exposed, its confusion of 
issues unraveled, and a positive philosophy of racial relations 
is inculcated in the public mind. This educational program 
has a twofold objective. First, to encourage Catholics to 
understand and follow the teachings of the Church in regard 
to equal rights and the equal dignity of all races, and second, 
to extend a knowledge and understanding of the Church and 
its teachings on human relationships to non-Catholic members 
of the minority group. Education must build up in the mind 
of those whom it instructs a true picture of man as we see him 
through the eyes of our Christian faith, pictured as a human 
being, as a person of dignity, and a brother in the Mystical 
Body of Christ. This will involve both a revolution—aban- 
doning false ideas and inhuman concepts of the negro—and an 
evolution—that is the result of deliberate planning guided by 
faith, by reason, and a definite objective in Catholic educa- 
tion. Now is the time to formulate in positive Catholic 
terms the interracial program and to write it into our Catholic 
textbooks. As teachers we have an excellent opportunity 
for developing a true Christian and democratic spirit, among 
the citizens of tomorrow. But first we should start on our- 
selves and root out unfounded prejudice and hatred of the 
negro race, and then as Social Science teachers we have many 
occasions to stress the brotherhood of all human beings by 
our word and example. 

Without a doubt the negro problem is not only America’s 
greatest failure but also its greatest opportunity. America has a 
great moral tradition. It has always stood for equality, 
freedom, and liberty. If America can show these virtues in 
coéperation with her race problem, then America’s prestige 
and power would rise tremendously and America would have a 
spiritual power many times stronger than her financial and 
military resources—the power of trust and support of all good 
people in the world.’ 

Now let us resolve on some positive and definite objectives. 


"7 Maxwell Stewart, “The Negro in America,” Public Affairs Committee, (1944), N. Y. 
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First, as Catholics, our conduct should set the example in the 
field of race relations in accordance with the natural law of 
justice, America’s tradition of opportunity, and the Divine 
precept of charity to all men. 

Second, as Americans, we should help the negro emancipate 
himself from economic discrimination, social prescription, and 
political frustration. 

Third, as Catholic educators, we must not merely passively 
allow but positively promote the entrance of colored students 
to our schools and subsequently admit them as candidates for 
the religious life.® 

As Catholics, as Americans, and as teachers, it is up to all 
of us to lay aside our unfounded prejudices, to emphasize the 
virtue ©f tolerance in our pupils and to make the most of our 
country that has been built by many people, creeds, national- 
ities, and races, in such a way that it will always remain “one 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 


8 Wm. Smith, S.J., What Is the Catholic Attitude? (America Press), pp. 38-42. 


The Earth Is God's 


“The profound and ultimate root of the present evils is the refusal to 
accept a standard of universal morality in the life of the individual, in 
social life and in international relations; that is disregard and forgetfulness 
of the natural law whose foundation is in God. When God is denied every 
basis of morality is undermined. The much vaunted laicisation of society 
had caused the reappearance of signs of a corrupt and corrupting paganism 


in regions where for centuries Christian civilization had shone.”—Pope 
Pius XII. 








Making The Liturgy Live 
By Sister Anprea Ropcers, O.S.B. 
Sacred Heart School, Baileyville, Kan. 


To speak of “making the liturgy live” is, in a certain sense 
both pompous and redundant. The liturgy does live—the 
splendid life bequeathed to it by its source and very essence, 
Christ Himself. The purpose of this paper, however, is to 
show how the liturgy may be made to live in the lives of boys 
and girls in the grades, who are just beginning to thumb their 
way through that book whose treasures can be to them either 
an enrichment for their entire spiritual life or a comparatively 
silent assortment of pages, the Missal. 

The principle upon which the teaching of the externals of 
the Mass is based can be found in the words of St. Thomas, 
who says that man must render to God a twofold worship 
which reflects his dual nature. The one, a spiritual adoration, 
consists in the interior devotion of the soul and implies the 
conscious recognition of God’s supreme dominion over man 
and man’s complete dependence upon Him. The other, a 
corporal worship, consists in the external acknowledgment— 
through the agency of the bodily members—of the Creator’s 
sovereignty over man. 


Religion an Act of Body and Soul 


To energize and make lasting this twofold worship in the 
lives of her young pupils is the earnest desire of every religious 
teacher. The attitude of spiritual adoration is in her twelve- 
year-olds, infused in them by the waters of Baptism, deepened 
and made joyous by First Communion, warmed and encour- 
aged by the example of pastor, teacher, and parents, confirmed 
by the grace of the Holy Spirit in the sacrament which made 
them “strong and pertect Christians.” 

The “corporal worship” spoken of by St. Thomas is an 
element, or a habit which the religious teacher can impart. 
Aided by the spirit of reverence for things of the altar which 
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most children have by nature and grace, hers is a magnificent 
opportunity to give to her pupils an intelligent participation 
in the prayer-life of the church, particularly the Mass, the 
sacraments, and the sacramentals. To help them to see that 
the Mass is their sacrifice too, that it lives and breathes and 
sanctifies them, and that they are to share in it actually to 
the end of their days, is an opportunity for her to put their 
lives into decisive mold for Christ and for a “better world.” 


There are many aspects of approach to the teaching of this 
“corporal worship.” Capitalizing upon the interest my 
little seventh and eighth grade girls had in needle and thread 
and pattern sheets, I found I could help to make them “share 
the Mass” by studying the make-up and meaning of the vest- 
ments and altar linens. And realizing the ready-to-work 
attitude of my twelve-year-old boys, I let them turn to hammer 
and saw and chisel to make ready “the upper Room,” as 
Christ instructed Peter and James and John. 


From the Material to the Spiritual 


Any teacher must know, of course, that the study of exter- 
nals is not the study of the Mass essentially. But just as 
costumes make a play or operetta, because they help the indi- 
vidual to place himself in closer contact with the reality, so 
too, a consideration of the vestments and vessels used in the 
celebration of the Mass will help the child to get the most 
benefit out of it. Right Rev. Daniel F. Cunningham, super- 
intendent of schools, Chicago, in an article taken from the 
Journat or Reticious Instruction, Vol. I, 1931, pp. 45-47, 
says: “Invariably teachers will find that children are exceed- 
ingly interested in the history of the vestments and little 
concerned with their symbolism. The study of the vest- 
ments presents to us a wonderful opportunity to impress upon 
the minds of the children the antiquity of the Church by show- 
ing how these vestments, which seem so strange today to 
many, go back to the first days of Christianity.” 


In the same article, the writer tells that it is well to teach 
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the children that these liturgical vestments have their origin 
in the ordinary civil dress worn in the Roman Empire in the 
first centuries of the Christian era, and that since the priest 
has a great reverence for the vestments used at Mass, he does 
not wear then in his ordinary intercourse with the world. 

It was after a short discussion of this kind that my pupils 
began their work of producing the miniature chapel which 
became such a delight to them. 


Now, while it is possible to overdo the idea that the learning 
process takes place best, when the pupils themselves conceive 
an ambition for a certain subject or simply “‘want to do it,” 
it is quite true that a project such as studying the making of 
these “‘externals’”” becomes most successful when the idea seems 
to originate from the boys and girls themselves. Somehow, 
the demonstration and explanation of a cincture inspired the 
girls of my class with a desire to make one. Possibly this was 
due to the fact that discussion revealed that many of the girls 
of the class were ignorant of the existence of such a vestment, 
while the boys more or less vaunted the information they had 
from their proximity to the altar as servers. 


Mastering Externals—The Vestments 


Two of the girls brought in cinctures of their own make and 
on their own initiative, as up to this point no one had realized 
the idea which was in the teacher’s mind. Naturally, the 
girls were complimented on their endeavors, and after a few 
more suggestions all were on their way. After securing a doll 
to serve as a priest, the next art period was devoted to cutting 
and designing vestments. Although this was primarily work 
for girls, the boys showed great interest in suggesting ways of 
decorating and designing. On this occasion the children 
learned that the vestments used at Mass are sacramentals, 
being blessed by the Church to increase devotion in those who 
see and use them. 


Next, the pupils discussed the colors needed. They learned 
the five church colors and the occasions on which they are 
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worn. The Mass by Joseph A. Dunney (Macmillan, New 
York), was found to be a good reference for children, as was 
also the Sunday Missal published by the late Father Sted- 
man. 

A natural question arising during this time was, “Why 
vestments? Couldn’t a priest wear just ordinary clothes?” 
Father Dunney, in the book mentioned above, gave several 
satisfactory reasons. Among them, the following may be 
cited: 

In some cases they are very much like our Lord’s clothes; 
in others, they are like those worn by early Christians. One 
can see how they help to give to Catholic worship its true 
historic message. Another reason is that being objects rather 
than words they have a special way of teaching. They are 
rich, colorful signs which arrest thought and convey instruc- 
tion far more vividly than words. So the church, always a 
wise teacher, employs them as a sign language—the oldest 
language in the world. 

The children now volunteered to make the different vest- 
ments. They chose the Roman style, although before they 
were finished they had also made one “ample” vestment. 
When the entire set had been completed, a volume of ques- 
tions followed. The pupils learned that the chasuble was a 
large vestment worn over the shoulders. The name, chasuble, 
from the Latin “casula,” a little house, was originally applied 
to a large mantle or cloak with an opening for the head in the 
center. 

Having considered each of the vestments in this manner, 
the pupils’ next ambition was to clothe their priest, but this 
was not possible until they furnished the rest of the essentials. 
Some of the girls who were not occupied in vestment-making 
had made a cassock, biretta, and civilian clothes for the model, 
so all that was lacking were the linen vestments. The alb 
proved to be the simplest vestment made, probably due to its 
near resemblance to a doll dress. The pupils learned it was a 
survival of the old Roman dress called a toga, a/ba meaning 
“white” and denoting purity. 
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Focusing Interest on the Mass 


At last the pupils had all the necessary vestments for the 
sacrifice of the Mass, but that was not enough, as they soon 
realized. There was little or no delay, for while the busy 
fingers of the girls had been engaged in sewing, the deft hands 
of would-be carpenters had been turning out altars, missal 
stand, credence table—all the necessary sanctuary furniture. 

The teacher’s suggestion had been that they make the bare 
essentials for the Holy Sacrifice, but apparently this was but 
a challenge, for each day new things found their way to the 
classroom. Some of these were displayed as soon as the re- 
quired courtesy, “Good morning, Sister,” had been performed. 
Others were introduced by a solicitous classmate of the maker 
by saying, “Sister, guess what Galen made,” or “Look what 
Dareol has for the church.” Sometimes it was difficult to 
guess what the article was until the parts were properly ar- 
ranged, as in the case of a pulpit which was made up of a 
little set ot stairs, tin can, and platform. 


It was a red letter day when, all necessary linens being as- 
sembled, the pupils prepared to dress the main altar. On this 
occasion they learned that the altar represents the table at 
which Our Lord ate at the Last Supper and instituted the 
Holy Eucharist. Here again the symbolism and rubrics of 
each article were discussed as the boys and girls placed them 
on the altar in readiness for the celebration of Mass. Rev. 
Nicholas Gihr’s book, The Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and The 
Faith of Millions, by Rev. John A. O’Brien, gave splendid 
material. 

Everything in place, the next task was to vest the little 
model for Mass. At this juncture each vestment with its 
meaning and symbolism was reviewed as it was placed on the 
table in the order usually laid out for the celebrant. As one 
child read the prayers which the priest says while vesting, the 
teacher demonstrated the vesting. It took only one lesson 
to acquaint the majority; the interest was keen and minds 
alert. 
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This completed, the young sacristans learned of the other 
vessels used at Mass, and prepared the chalice. Each vessel 
in turn, paten, pall, purificator, chalice veil, and burse was 
given full consideration. The references already mentioned 
and the Visible Church by Rev. John Sullivan were used. 


Reaping the Reward 


This brought to a close our study of the externals pertaining 
to the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. The pupils were now 
ready to partake of the fruits of the Mass, through the use 
of the Church’s prayerbook, the Missal. Having rendered 
services towards the altar with reverent and willing hands, 
they were ready to add understanding and loving hearts to 
participation in the prayers and sacrifice of the Mass. And 
the teacher—the teacher was proud of the earnest work of 
her seventh and eighth grade pupils. 

Some reactions in parish and school were the following: 


1. An adult: “I wish I had been allowed to do such things 
when I was a youngster instead of having to write 
rules, because I didn’t like to learn Catechism word 
for word.” 

2. Aretreatant: “This chapel has been the talk of all the 
school children. It is an inspiration.” 

3. A pupil: “I think that it is something which would 
interest anybody. I have learned a great deal about 
the vestments that I didn’t know.” 

4. An observer: “It will create a greater zeal in church 
duties.” 


We closed our study of the externals of the Mass with deep 
satisfaction. Regardless of what life presents to these boys 
and girls, attendance at Mass in the future will remind them 
of the zeal with which they once worked at understanding it. 
Participation at Mass can hardly ever become for them just a 
vague aspect of “the scenes of their childhood,” for they 
labored with their own hands, and they labored with love. 





Devotion to Mary, Christ's Mother 
and Ours 


By Broruer Francis J. Grerner, S.M., M.A. 
Marynook, Galesville, Wis. 


In this centenary year of the dedication of our country to 
the Immaculate Conception by the inspired Bishops assem- 
bled at Baltimore in 1845, and in this month of Mary marked 
by the Second Marian Congress held at the National Shrine 
of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, it is well for us 
to highlight devotion to Christ’s Mother and ours. For 
Mary’s blessings and favors upon our country are clearly 
evident; moreover, devotion to Mary belongs to the very 
warp and woof of the Christian way of life. 

The following reflections on Marian devotion are classified 
under the twofold heading of doctrinal bases and practical 
applications of filial piety to Mary our Mother. 


I. Doctrinal Bases 


Mary is truly the Mother of men for she gave us supernat- 
ural life by giving birth to the Author of our supernatural 
life—Jesus Christ. Christ proclaimed Mary’s _ spiritual 
motherhood of all men at a solemn moment on Mount Cal- 
vary: “Woman, behold thy Son!... Behold thy Mother.” 
Mary’s spiritual motherhood of men had begun, however, at 
the very moment of the Incarnation. 

In devotion to Mary, Christ is our eminent Model. He 
chose to be born of Mary; He was nursed and reared by her; 
He was and still is pleased to honor her; He was subject to 
her; and He associated her in all His mysteries. 

As recently as December, 1945, “the imitation of Christ’s 
love for His Mystical Body” was proposed as the General 
Intention of the Apostleship of prayer. Now Mary holds a 
unique place in the Mystical Body of Christ; therefore, 
Christ’s love tor her is to be the object of our imitation. 
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Christ is universally recognized among Christians as the 
Model of humility, obedience, poverty, union with the Will 
of the Father, charity, and fortitude; but He is likewise our 
Model in filial devotion to Mary. Besides praying, then, 
“Jesus, meek and humble of heart, make my heart like unto 
Thine,” we should pray: ‘“O good Jesus, by the love with 
which Thou lovest Thy Mother, grant me, I beseech Thee, to 
love her truly as Thou truly lovest her and wishest her to be 
loved.” 

In fact, in virtue of our incorporation with Christ, it is 
Christ who prays in us, it is Christ who suffers in us, and it is 
Christ who loves Mary in us. 

St. John the Evangelist must be our secondary model in 
filial piety to Mary, for as the Gospel records, “‘he took her to 
his home”’ after the death of Christ and cared for her. 

With such exalted models of devotion to Mary, it becomes 
clear that devotion to Mary does not consist merely in iso- 
lated prayers, thoughts, acts of consecration, or remembrances; 
itis a way of life. It demands a manly service. 

Throughout the Christian era, the Church and its tees 
trious leaders have underscored the importance and the in- 
fluence of Mary in the Church and in the soul-life of individual 
men. It is of Mary that the Church sings when she declares, 
“Thou alone hast conquered all heresies.”” St. Augustine 
wrote: “The life of Mary was such as to be a rule of conduct 
for all Christians. Her example shows what we ought to cor- 
rect, what we ought ‘to avoid, and what we ought to do.” 
St. Bernard said: “God has filled Mary with all graces, that 
men may receive them through her as through a canal.”’ St. 
Anselm foretold: “A servant of Mary will never perish.” St. 
Albert prayed: ‘‘O Mary, the people who will not serve thee 
shall perish.” St. Bernardine declared: “‘All things, even 
God, obey the authority of the Virgin.” St. Bonaventure 
addressed Mary: “Great Queen, he who perseveres in your 
service is far from damnation.” St. Philip Neri advised: 
“If you wish for the grace of perseverance, cultivate great de- 
votion to Mary.” St. John Berchmans was convinced: “Tf I 
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love Mary I am assured of perseverance and shall obtain from 
God all I desire.” Bl. Grignon de Montfort explained: “God 
has never made or formed but one enmity; but it is an irrec- 
oncilable one, which shall endure and develop even to the 
end. It is between Mary, His worthy Mother, and the 
devil.... But the humble Mary will always have the victory 
over that proud spirit .. . and will guarantee even to the end of 
time her faithful servants from his cruel claw.” Father Cham- 
inade assured his disciples: ‘“To Mary is reserved a great vic- 
tory in our day: hers will be the glory of saving the faith 
from the shipwreck with which it is threatened among us.” 
Father Abram Ryan wrote in a poem: “They to the Christ 
are the truest, Whose loves to the Mother are true!’ Pope 
Pius XII consecrated the world to the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary: “Queen of the Most Holy Rosary, Refuge of the hu- 
man race, Victress in all God’s battles, we humbly prostrate 
ourselves before thy throne, confident that we shall receive 
mercy, grace, and bountiful assistance and protection in the 
present calamity, not through our own inadequate merits, 
but solely through the great goodness of thy Maternal 
SeeNet. ci. 


II, Practical Applications of Filial Piety to Mary Our Mother 


First Duty: Consecrate yourself to Mary and renew the 
consecration frequently. 

True consecration of ourselves to Mary must be more than 
mere lip service. It must be an act by which we “sign up” 
for Mary and her service, much as a person enlists or signs up 
for military service or a career. The only difference is that 
consecration to Mary is for life—total dedication—whereas a 
career may be temporary and military service may be for a 
limited period. 

As children of Mary, we will become invested with her livery 
and her insignia: the Scapular of Our Lady of Mount Carmel 
or the Fivefold Scapular, and the Miraculous Medal. We will 
carry the blessed Rosary on our person as a token of our alli- 
ance to Mary, recalling Father Ryan’s poem, “My Beads”: 
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Ye are the only chain I wear— 

A sign that I am but the slave, 

In life, in death, beyond the grave, 
Of Jesus and His Mother fair. 


We can even join Sodalities or Societies wherein the members 
make a formal public consecration to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. There are two religious congregations in the Church 
wherein the members make a vow of consecration to the 
Blessed Virgin. 

As man is inherently forgetful since the fall, we must fre- 
quently renew our consecration to Mary, especially at morn- 
ing prayers, in difficulties, and in temptations. Two short 
forms of consecration are adequate: (1) “I am all thine, O 
Mary, and all I have is thine.” (2) ““My Queen, my Mother, 
remember I am thine own. Keep me, guard me, as thy prop- 
erty and possession.” 

Second Duty: Study Mary. 


It is believed that the intimate knowledge of Mary is most 
useful for the attainment of our salvation, for she is, in the 
words of St. Bernard, “our life, our sweetness, and our hope.” 

To learn of Mary we should read about her in standard 
works. The following is a selected list of Marian books most 
of which have been written in our times. 


Alphonsus Liguori: Glories of Mary 
H. Blunt: Listen, Mother of God 
Canice: Mary 
Chaminade: Our Knowledge of Mary 
Sr. M. Eleanor: Mary 
Elbert: Devotion to Mary in the Twentieth 
Century 

Friedel: Mariology of Cardinal Newman 
Grignon de Mont- 

fort: True Devotion to Mary 
Haffner: Mary in Her Scapular Promise 
Halleck: Legion of Mary 
James: The Mother of Fesus 
Lord: Mary in the Modern World 
Morice: The Mother of Fesus 
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Neubert: My Ideal, Fesus, Son of Mary; 
Mary; Queen of Catholic Action; 
Union with Mary, the Mother of Fesus 


Plus: Mary in Our Soul-life 

Resch: Our Blessed Mother 

Ryan: Our Lady of Fatima 

Sargent: Our Land and Our Lady 

Schellhorn: Little Catechism of Filial Piety to Mary 
Little Treatise of Mariology 

Schryver-Coll: My Mother 

Ward: Splendor of the Rosary 

Willam: Mary, the Mother of ‘Fesus 


Practical interest in the Marian Libraries at the National 
Shrine of the _ Immaculate Conception (Washington) and at 
the University of Dayton (Dayton, Ohio) will help to spread 
the knowledge of Mary in ourselves and in others. 

Marian periodicals as the Ave Maria, The Queen’s Work, 
The Marianist, Scapular Magazine, and others, will enable us 
to keep in touch with all events of Marian interest. 

Acquaintance with Marian art, Marian shrines, and Marian 
apparitions will serve to foster devotion to Mary. 

Third Duty: Unite yourself with Mary frequently. 

Love longs for union. In Mary’s presence and hallowed 
company, we shall grow into the likeness of Christ, our Elder 
Brother. 

According to the prescriptions of the Church, we must unite 
with Mary at specific moments in the Mass: 

(1) at the Confiteor we confess our sins “‘to Blessed Mary 
ever Virgin’”’; 

(2) at the Credo we affirm our belief that because of our sal- 
vation Jesus was born of the Virgin Mary; 

(3) at the Suscipe, sancta Trinitas, we ask the Holy Trinity 
to accept this oblation which we offer in memory of Christ’s 
passion, resurrection, and ascension, and in honor of blessed 
Mary ever Virgin; 

(4) at the Communicantes in the Canon of the Mass, we 
pray in union with and honor the memory, especially of the 
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glorious ever Virgin Mary, Mother of our God and Lord 
Jesus Christ; 

(5) at the Lidera nos, through the intercession of blessed 
and glorious Mary ever Virgin, Mother of God, we beseech 
God to grant us peace in our days. 

In the Divine Office, we glorify God in the words of Mary’s 
Magnificat. Furthermore, each hour is concluded with the 
seasonal anthem in honor of the Blessed Virgin. During visits 
to the Blessed Sacrament, we can pay our respects to the 
Blessed Virgin, according to the method of St. Alphonsus. 

At the reception of Holy Communion and at other prayers 
we can unite with Mary who prays with us and procures for 
us every grace of prayer, for she is the Mediatrix of all graces. 
In our devotions we can show a preference for Marian prayers: 
Angelus, Rosary, Litany of Loreto, Little Office of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Salve Regina, Memorare, Marian 
ejaculations, etc. 

All our daily actions can be offered “for Mary and her Di- 
vine Son.” Constant union with Mary will aid us in banish- 
ing the selfish, the base, and the unworthy elements in our 
thoughts, reflections, aspirations, decisions, feelings, and 
emotions. 

Fourth Duty: Assist Mary in her God-given mission. 

Mary’s mission is to bring Christ to men and to crush the 
head of Satan. Christ became the Son of Mary for the salva- 
tion of mankind. In Him the seed of the woman vanquished 
the seed of Satan completely. That victory of Mary over 
Satan must be repeated in every human soul, every member 
of Christ’s Mystical Body, until the end of time. 

How can we aid Mary? By serving as her auxiliaries, her 
apostles, her instruments in bringing Christ to men. As 
children of Mary, we will give the world the example of a good 
Christian life. By apostolic prayer we will implore that 
“God’s kingdom come” through the Virgin Mary. We will 
strive to bring Christ into the lives of as many men as possible 
through apostolic action and Catholic Action. ‘“‘Catholic 
Action” has been called ‘“‘Mary’s Action” in the world.  Fi- 
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nally, we will become active members in the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin, the Legion of Mary, the Scapular Militia, or 
other associations dedicated to Mary, for these associations 
form phalanxes under Mary’s leadership (‘““Maria Duce’’) to 
extend the kingdom of Christ on earth. 

Fifth Duty: Confide in Mary. 

Mary is the Mother of Perpetual Help who possesses “‘sup- 
pliant omnipotence.” Christ’s first miracle at Cana was un- 
doubtedly prompted by Mary’s prayer. St. Bernard’s Memo- 
rare is an expression of the absolute confidence of Mary’s 
children in her power and goodness. 

Our confidence in Mary should extend to all our personal 
interests: health, success, happiness, spiritual growth, fu- 
ture, and attainment of heaven. It should exist in us with 
regard to the welfare of our relatives and dependents; with 
regard to the interests of the Church, the Mystical Body of 
Christ; and with regard to the Christian solution of national 
and international problems. 

Sixth Duty: Love Mary. 

Love is a primary duty of filial piety. In virtue of this 
duty, a true child of Mary will instinctively love Mary in 
herself. He will love Christ as the Son of Mary. He will 
love the Whole Christ—Christ and His Mystical Body, the 
Church. He will love all men as the children of Mary, even 
though some of them have strayed far from her. He will be 
devoted to all societies and associations which are especially 
dedicated to Mary and her honor. 

Seventh Duty: Honor and proclaim Mary. 

The seventh duty flows naturally from the sixth, for “‘the 
mouth speaketh from the fulness of the heart.”” Furthermore, 
Mary had long ago foretold that her children would praise 
and honor her: ‘‘All generations shall call me blessed.” 

We honor Mary by distinguishing Saturdays, Mary’s 
feasts, and the months of May and October with good works; 
by the daily Family Rosary; by attending Marian parish 
devotions and public demonstrations in honor of the Mother 
of God; by placing a Marian picture, statue, or shrine in a 
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prominent position in the home; by observing the five First 
Saturdays with Mass and Communion in reparation, accord- 
ing to Mary’s express wish (Fatima); by referring to Mary 
whenever an occasion presents itself in our dealings with our 
fellow-men; by fostering Marian devotion in those who come 
under our influence; by attaching her name or title to persons 
and institutions; by placing societies or organizations under 
her patronage; and by contributing to the success of the 
Marian Congresses, especially by prayer. 

Eighth Duty: imitate Mary. 

Children unconsciously imitate their parents and elders. 
We should consciously imitate Mary because she is our 
Mother and the most perfect copy of Christ our Divine 
Model. 

Among the virtues of Mary that we should imitate we will 
single out her family spirit which was manifested by sym- 
pathy, service, patience, love, co-operation, and consideration 
in her relations with Jesus and Joseph; her humility and 
abandonment to the will of God which were crystallized in 
her response: ‘Behold the handmaid of the Lord!;’ her 
spirit of sacrifice which won for her the titles of Mother of 
Sorrows and Queen of Martyrs; her spirit of prayer and her 
gratitude which were demonstrated especially in her Magnifi- 
cat: “My soul doth magnify the Lord; her purity which 
was a characteristic of her life beginning with her Immaculate 
Conception; her prudence which was so strikingly evidenced 
by her question to the angel of the Annunciation: ‘How can 
this thing be, since I know not man?”; and her faith which 
was proclaimed by her cousin Elizabeth: “Blessed art thou 
that hast believed.” 

Mary’s love of Christ, above all, is a pattern for our im- 
itation. Devotion to Christ in the Blessed Sacrament and 
to the Sacred Heart of Jesus can be modeled on Mary’s rela- 
tions with her Divine Son. Loyalty to Christ and His law 
will be the distinctive sign of every true child of Mary; for 
Mary has imparted only one lesson, only one rule, only one 
direction: “‘Whatsoever He shall say to you, do ye.” 

































Attitudes, Most Influential Outcome 
in Teaching Religion 


By Tue Rev. Ursan H. Fvesce, S.M., Px.D. 


The Department of Education, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 





The most influential outcome of our teaching—change in 
attitude, development of appreciations, establishment of 
ideals—is the most neglected phase of our educational efforts. 
Particularly is this true in our teaching of religion. Among 
the objectives of the various courses in religion we prominently 
list the development of favorable attitudes towards the vir- 
tues, the inculcation of Christ-like ideals, the development of 
heightened appreciations of the Mass, the Sacraments, and in 
general, of everything Catholic. We admit that attitudes 
figure prominently among our educational objectives. And 
then, paradoxically enough, faced with the daily grind of 
teaching, we settle down to teach as if these objectives were 
non-existent or at most of secondary importance. 


I. Three Psychological Outcomes of Teaching 


In every teaching-learning situation, some progress to- 
wards one or more of the three psychological outcomes of 
learning should result: either an increase of knowledge or in- 
formation, further progress in the development of a habit or 
skill, or a change in the attitudes, appreciations, or ideals of 
the learner. These changes are the result of the responses 
which the learner makes to the situations with which he is 
confronted and the activities which he is induced to perform. 
The more or less immediate aims in any teaching activity will 
be to bring about one or more of these psychological outcomes. 


Knowledge Aim Overemphasized 





Too many teachers of religion overemphasize the knowledge 
aim, forgetting that the most influential outcome in the re- 
ligion course is the attitudinal objective. If not in verbally 
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expressed goals, at least in an examination of the types of 
tests given in the religion course, we have abundant evidence 
that the religion teacher’s burden of emphasis is on facts and 
definitions, the citing of causes and requisite conditions. 
Thus indirectly the students are impressed with the impor- 
tance of knowing their religion. Well and good, but when this 
emphasis becomes exclusivistic, the teaching of religion suf- 
fers. In how many courses do we find a similar emphasis on 
the development of proper attitudes? In how many courses 
do we find an attempt to appraise objectively the extent to 
which the teacher is achieving the attitudinal objectives of the 
course? 


The average teacher of religion tests, examines, questions 
his pupils in an effort to judge the extent to which they are 
grasping the facts of religion. The only achievement worth- 
while measuring apparently is that of knowledge. Marks are 
given. Promotions, honors, failures follow in turn de- 
pending on the success with which students can regurgitate 


the religious knowledge ladled out to them in the course of 
the previous term. 

Attitudes do not parallel knowledge and consequently it 
cannot be argued that improvement in knowledge means a 
similar improvement in attitude. Knowing what is right 
does not guarantee having a right attitude. For example, I 
may know that I should treat the negro fairly, but that knowl- 
edge in no way assures my treating him fairly. But if I 
have been given a proper attitude towards the colored race, it 
is far more likely that my conduct will be Christian than if I 
just know what conduct should characterize my actions. 


Attitudes More Influential 


ls there much room for disputing the fact that the group of 
outcomes known as attitudes and appreciations are far more 
influential in determining a fair portion of our conduct than 
are the outcomes of knowledge and information? The answer 
seems quite apparent when we recall that the former group of 
outcomes includes those responses in which the emotional ele- 
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ment is predominant—the likes and dislikes, loyalities, antip- 
athies, enthusiasms, tastes, resentments, prejudices, and 
similar emotionally toned reactions that carry tremendous 
weight in shaping our day-to-day pattern of behavior. 

Some teachers with a fondness for rationalization seek to 
excuse the present overemphasis on the knowledge aim by 
insisting that we are rational beings and consequently our 
conduct proceeds from a rational basis. If those holding to 
this position could drop the intellectual pose long enough to 
take a good look at life they would have to agree that human 
beings, constituted as they are with a rich colorful admixture 
of emotions, act very often according to their attitudes and 
feelings and not always according to the sheer cold logic of 
reason. The fact is many of our actions are more fundamen- 
tally determined by the way in which we fee/ about situations 
-than by what we know about situations. There is substantial 
evidence for the hypothesis that attitudes (feelings) are often 
primary, with the “information” operating as rationalization. 
In many of our everyday experiences, attitudes determine 
what we will subjectively accept as fact and what we will ex- 
plain away or regard as unimportant. 

Each of these three types of psychological outcomes has 
its characteristic learning process by which the aim is to be 
reached. Accordingly, the achievement of each demands a 
particular manner of approach in teaching, depending on 
which outcome is to receive emphasis in the learning situation. 
Desired changes in attitude do not take place automatically, 
as is too frequently supposed, when the method emphasized is 
that suited to bring about an increase of knowledge. Failure 
to appreciate the necessity of using a different teaching tech- 
nique when change in attitude is the desired outcome, accounts 


for much of the failure to achieve this objective in present 
teaching. 


II. Techniques in the Measurement of Attitude 


Attitudes are difficult to measure. They are not as definite 
nor as specific as facts are; nor are they as fixed as habits. 
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They are strongly tinged with emotion and consequently more 
dificult to appraise. For this reason the burden of blame 
cannot be lodged against the teacher for neglecting their ap- 
praisal. The fact is, even at the present time, we have rela- 
tively few satisfactory attitude scales. And most of these are 
not readily adaptable for classroom purposes. 


Attitude Defined 


We see the reason for this difficulty when we recall the ele- 
ments that go to make up an attitude. An attitude might be 
defined as the sum total of a man’s inclinations and feelings, 
states of mind and prejudice, habitual intentions and tend- 
encies, preconceived notions, ideas, fears, threats, and convic- 
tions about any topic, object, or person. An attitude is thus a 
complex of feelings and convictions that creates a disposition, 
set, or state of readiness to act. This set or state of readiness 
exerts a directive, and at times almost a compulsive influence 


upon an individual’s behavior. More simply we might say 
that attitudes are states of mind whereby a person is in favor 
of a thing or not in favor of it. Granted, of course, possession 


of truth may be partly responsible for a specific attitude which 
one may hold. 


In attempting to measure attitudes, therefore, we aim to 
present the individual with numerous statements representing 
varied ways of reacting to a situation or object, giving him an 
opportunity to note his preference, thus revealing to us the 
particular direction of his disposition or readiness to act. 


Techniques of Thurstone and Remmers 


There are three principal methods of measuring attitudes: 
the Thurstone, the Remmers, and the Likert. All three are 
about equally reliable, having correlations between 0.80 and 
0.90, which is quite good. Essentially these three techniques 
make use of scales consisting of a large number of statements 
which are to be read by the person whose attitude is to be 
tested. Among these statements are some which will agree 
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rather closely with the testee’s subjective leanings and prefer- 
ences, and these he is required to check. In this type of scale 
each item has a definite scale value, so that some of the state- 
ments will indicate a very hostile attitude and others a very 
favorable one, with all possible gradations between. A 
person’s score will be the average value of all the items which 
he has checked. 

Thurstone’s attitude scales are specific; i.e., they deal with 
a specific psychological object, such as attitude towards the 
Church, towards communism, towards war, towards the 
negro. Hence we would find twenty to thirty statements 
such as the following in a scale-measuring attitude towards 
the negro: “I believe the negroes are equal to the whites.” 
“Negroes are unreliable and you cannot depend upon them.” 
“Negroes should be kept as a slave class.”’ ‘“Negroes by na- 
ture are superior to whites.” 

In determining the scale value for each statement, a large 
number of judges sort the statements into eleven piles ranging 
from most favorable to most unfavorable. Statements which 
show a considerable divergence of opinion among the judges 
are discarded on the ground that they are too ambiguous. 
Twenty or thirty statements from those remaining are selected 
which show a gradation of attitude from extreme favor to ex- 
treme disfavor. The scale value of a particular statement is 
the score obtained by dividing the total number of points re- 
ceived by a statement (number of times statement appears in 
several piles multiplied by the respective value of each pile) 
divided by the number of judges sorting the statements. 

Remmers’ generalized scales are constructed similarly to 
Thurstone’s specific scales. The main difference is that Rem- 
mers’ scales measure attitude towards a large group or class 
of objects, such as attitude towards any school subject, to- 
wards any vocation, towards any race, towards any of the vir- 
tues. Statements such as the following would appear in a 
generalized scale-measuring attitude towards the virtues: 
“Is very essential in life.” “You can get along in life without 
it just as well.” “People who practice it seem silly to me.” 
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“IT admire people who give evidence of this in their conduct.” 
Each time the testee reads through the set of statements he 
has a different virtue in mind and in the appropriate column 
before the statements, checks those with which he agrees. 


Likert Technique 


Murphy and Likert have compiled a simpler and less labori- 
ous method which is quite:as reliable as those described above. 
According to this method the testee merely records, on a scale 
of one to five, the degree of his agreement or disagreement with 
each of a series of statements. This permits fewer statements 
and a much simpler method of scoring. Thus in a scale- 
measuring attitude towards self-denial, you would have a 
series of statements such as: 


Even though the fellows do call Mac a “sissy,” he con- 


tinues to do the dishes for his mother every evening before 
he joins his pals in play. 

Dan takes Dottie to the big “hop” of the year but forbids 
her to dance with anyone else. 


Before each statement appear five columns headed by the 
words: “Strongly approve,” “Approve,” “Undecided,” “‘Dis- 
approve,” “Strongly disapprove.” The student is asked to 
place a check mark in the column of his choice, and after that, 
in another column, check whether he would do the same him- 
self. 

A variation of the above is the presentation of a number of 
cases in which the student is asked to check the Jest answer in 
each case, cross out the worst, and finally check “Yes” or ‘“‘No”’ 
as to whether he would do the same himself. For example, in 
measuring attitude towards self-denial: 


Dad promised Bob the car for Saturday evening. It so 
happens that Saturday evening is the only time Bob’s 
sister can have her girl friend visit her. Bob knows they 
want the car. What should he do? 

1. Ask his sister and ‘her friend to come with him al- 

though he knows they have other plans. 
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Kindly give the’ car to his sister before she asks his 
permission. 
3. Give up the car after a deadly round with her about 
the justice of the whole affair. 
4. Absolutely hold his own and keep the car because Dad 
promised it to him. 
5. Give the car to his sister, but put water in the gas so 
that it will cause her trouble. 






























Need for Catholic Attitude Scales 





Up to the present time scarcely anything has been done by 
way of developing attitude scales which might be of use to 
our teachers of religion. At the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica a number of graduate students are collaborating with 
several faculty members in developing scales which aim to 
measure attitude towards the various virtues, towards minor- 
ity groups such as the negro and Mexican, and towards cer- 
tain other attitude objects towards which a Catholic attitude 
should be in evidence. 

Teachers themselves should become acquainted with the 
methods of devising attitude scales and experiment with them 
in their various classes. The greatest need at the present time 
for educational research is in the field of attitudes. Not until 
we have developed techniques for testing attitudes paralleling 
our present knowledge achievement tests in religion, will we 
have in our hands the necessary means for checking the more 
important results of our teaching in the religion courses. 
Kor this reason a Catholic publisher is considering supplying 
attitude tests as well as information tests to accompany a new 
series of texts in high school religion, which at present are in 
the process of being written. 

Many of the objectives in the religion course, which up till 
now have been taken for granted as being achieved sort of auto- 
matically, are not being reached. Recent studies in attitude 
at Catholic University indicate that in a number of important 
attitudes, students in Catholic schools differ little if any from 
students in public schools, despite the fact that they have 
been exposed to courses in religion in which the inculcation of 
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these attitudes was listed among the objectives of the religion 
course. For example, in a large industrial area of the south- 
eastern part of the United States, it was found that the stu- 
dents of the Catholic high schools reflected just as un-Christian 
an attitude towards the colored race as did the products of the 
public high schools. They could explain the doctrine of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, but it failed to change their habitual 
manner of regarding the negro. 

Teachers interested in becoming acquainted with the tech- 
nique of developing attitude scales will do well to read The 
Measurement of Attitude by L. L. Thurstone and E. J. Chave 
(University of Chicago Press), Studies in Attitudes by H. H. 
Remmers and others (Purdue University Press), and R. 
Likert’s ““A Technique for the Measurement of Attitudes,” in 
Archive of Psychology, 1932, No. 140. Other worth-while 
references will be found in the bibliographies of Chapters 9 
and 10 of V. Herr’s How We Influence One Another (Bruce, 
1945), as well as in Monroe’s Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search. 





Can American Industry Pay the Family 
Living Wage? 


By Tue Reverenp Cart P. Henster, S.T.D., 
Professor of Sociology, Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 


Every adult workingman is entitled in justice to the family 
living wage. “In the first place,” says Pope Pius XI, “the 
wage paid to the workingman must be sufficient for the sup- 
port of himself and of his family. ... Every effort must 
therefore be made that fathers of families receive a wage 
sufficient to meet adequately normal domestic needs. But if 
this cannot always be done under existing circumstances, 
social justice demands that changes be introduced as soon as 
possible whereby such a wage will be assured to every adult 
workingman”’ (On Reconstructing the Social Order, Par.71). 

Catholic commentators on this teaching agree that the 
family living wage must provide more than a bare subsistence. 
It should suffice to procure a decent livelihood. By a “decent 
livelihood” they mean that amount of goods which will enable 
a human being to live as a human being rather than as an 
animal, even a well-fed animal. It supposes that he shall 
have food, clothing, and shelter sufficient to maintain him 
and his family in health, and that they shall have the means 
of some recreation, at least sufficient recreation to enable them 
to be healthy and enjoy an elementary degree of contentment. 
It means some opportunity for social life, the possibility of 
meeting their fellows without loss of self respect. It means 
the opportunities of belonging to a church and of living in a 
neighborhood in which children can be reared without grave 
dangers to morals. It means also some opportunities for in- 
tellectual development, some reading matter, and at least an 
elementary education for the children. 

In his last great encyclical on the social question, Pope Pius 
XI declared that the workingman’s wage should be sufficient to 
give him the opportunity of acquiring a moderate amount of 
property so that he will not be entirely dependent upon wages, 

844 
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and of making suitable provision through insurance for old 


age, for periods of illness, and unemployment (A¢theistic Com- 
munism, Par. 52). 


Estimates of Family Living Wage 


What is the family living wage in terms of money? How 
much income is needed to provide a decent family livelihood? 
A number of factors must be considered in making an esti- 
mate, such as cost of living, size of family, and size of com- 
munity. One of the best-known estimates is that compiled 
by the Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics at 
the University of California. The Heller budget is designed 
to meet accepted standards of health and decency. It pro- 
vides adequate food at low cost, a five-room house or apart- 
ment, in a working class neighborhood, a radio, a second- 
hand automobile, and a small life insurance policy. It cost 
$2,184 in March, 1940, for a family of five persons in San 
Francisco. Recently the Heller Committee estimated that a 
minimum health and decency budget for a family of four would 
require an annual income of $2,756. Thus a worker would 
have to earn $53 a week to meet this budget. At today’s 
prices, the Heller budget for a family of five would cost in the 
neighborhood of $3,000 a year. 

A little more than two years ago, a special Senate subcom- 
mittee on war-time health and education defined as sub- 
standard a family income of less than $52 a week, or $2,600 a 
year. This agrees rather closely with the standards of the 
Heller budgets. It is safe to say that at the present cost of 
living, a worker would have to earn an annual wage of be- 
tween $2,600 and $3,000 to provide himself and his family with 


a decent livelihood. 


Majority of Workers Substandard 


How many of our American workers are earning the family 
wage? According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor, family incomes reached 
their highest level in our history in 1944. The Bureau’s re- 
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port, released in December, 1945, showed that half of all 
families and single persons in 1944 had incomes, after paying 
taxes, of $2,700 or more. About 42 per cent had incomes 
above $3,000. The report pointed out that to get family in- 
comes as high as $2,500 to $3,000, at least two members 
worked in 28 per cent of the families. 

An annual income of $2,700 just about sufficed to meet the 
Heller budget for a minimum health and efficiency level of 
living in 1944. According to the BLS figures, half of our 
families had incomes below this amount. One-fifth of city 
families and single persons, the Bureau stated, had incomes 
below $1,500, after taxes. . Thus despite war-time job oppor- 
tunities and earnings, a considerable number of American 
families in 1944 had incomes that hardly sufficed for a sub- 
sistence level of living. 

With the end of the war American industry generally has 
returned to the 40-hour week. According to official estimates 
this has meant a cut of almost one-fourth in the take-home pay 
of workers. Since the beginning of this year most workers in 
the unionized industries have succeeded in winning an in- 
crease in wages. But in few instances, if any, has the in- 
crease fully compensated for the decrease in take-home pay 
since V-J Day. The cost of living has increased somewhat 
since the end of the war and will likely go higher. It is safe to 
say that considerably fewer families today are able to afford a 
minimum health and efficiency budget than was the case dur- 
ing the war. 

Several studies of family income distribution were made in 
the pre-war years. The best known study was made by the 
Brookings Institution for 1929. It was a year of extraordi- 
nary prosperity in spite of the stock market crash with which it 
closed. But for a majority of American families it was a year 
of poverty. Almost 60 per cent of them had incomes under 
$2,000, the income needed at 1929 prices to meet minimum 
standards of health and efficiency. The National Resources 
Board, in their study of income distribution for 1935-36, 
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found a little over 80 per cent of American families with in- 
comes under $2,000. 

All reliable studies of income distribution in this country 
show that a very large number of workers, often a majority, 
do not receive the family living wage. The fact is that we 
have widespread poverty in a land of plenty. How may we 
explain the fact? Can we salve our national conscience by 
saying that the family living wage for all adult workingmen 
is something that we can hope for but never quite achieve? 
We cannot. The fact is indisputable that the productive 
capacity of American industry can produce all the goods and 
services needed to give a good living to all and each. We live 
in an age of abundance, not of scarcity. In 1929, our national 
income was slightly more than 81 billion dollars, the largest 
produced in the pre-war years. According to the Brookings 
Institution, we could have produced 15 billion dollars more. 
The reason why we did not was that our productive plant was 
operated at 19 per cent below capacity. Had the income rep- 
resented by this unused capacity been produced, and had it 
been distributed among the 60 per cent of our families under 
$2,000, it would have sufficed to bring their incomes up to the 
$2,000 level. It would have involved no reduction in the in- 
comes of the families above the $2,000 level. 


Not a Production Problem 


The problem of the living family wage is ot one of produc- 
tion. Our national income in 1945 was double that of 1929. 
The war period particularly witnessed a phenomenal rise in 
the productivity of men and machines. It is estimated that 
today we could equal the highest pre-war output with 19 
million fewer workers. During the war about half of our pro- 
duction was for war purposes. Most of the plants devoted to 
war goods production can be converted to civilian goods pro- 
duction. Reconversion has been going on so rapidly that the 
national income this year is expected to run between 130 and 
140 billion dollars, some 20 to 30 billion dollars less than that 
of 1945. If we give the green light to our productive possibili- 
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ties by employing fully our resources, manpower, and ma- 
chines, we can double the production of the fabulous year of 
1929. We are physically equipped to give every family in 
the country what we know in the United States as a middle- 
class standard of living. 


A Problem of Distribution 


Obviously, the problem of the family living wage is not in 
the field of production. It is a problem of distribution. We 
produce enough, but the national income is not shared by all 
families in such a way that each has sufficient for a decent 
livelihood. A glance at studies of income distribution makes 
this readily apparent. The Brookings Institution study for 
1929 shows that the 60 per cent of American families with 
incomes under $2,000, received less than 30 per cent of the 
total income, while the top 40 per cent of the families received 
over 70 per cent. In fact, one-tenth of one per cent of the fam- 
ilies at the top received as much of the total income as the bottom 
42 per cent. Compare this with what the OPA found in its 
study of income distribution in 1942. In that year, spending 
units (families and single individuals living alone) with in- 
comes of less than $1,500 comprised about 41 per cent of the 
total number, but received only 14 per cent of the aggregate 
national income. Their share was only a little less than that 
received by the top 2 per cent of the families. The latter, 1.9 
per cent of the total spending units, received 15.8 per cent of 
the total income. 

Pope Pius XI could well have had this country in mind 
when he wrote the following: ‘Yet while it is true that the 
non-owning status is to be carefully distinguished from pau- 
perism, nevertheless the immense multitude of the non-owning 
workers on the one hand, and the enormous riches of certain 
very wealthy men on the other establish an unanswerable 
argument that the riches so abundantly produced in our age 
of industrialism, as it is called, have not been rightly distrib- 
uted and equitably been made available to the various classes 
of men” (On Reconstructing the Social Order, Par. 60). 
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In the paragraph following the one just quoted the Pope 
continues: ‘“Therefore, we must strive with all our strength 
and effort that the abundant fruits of production will accum- 
ulate in the hands of the wealthy at least in the future only 
on the basis of fair sharing, and be distributed in ample suffi- 
ciency among the workers.” The Pope devotes a good part 
of his encyclical to a discussion of the reforms that are neces- 
sary to correct maldistribution of income. But first he diag- 
noses the malady in the distributive side of modern economic 


life. He lays bare the root causes of the present pattern of 
distribution. 


Cause of Maldistribution 


Pope Pius XI finds the basic cause of bad distribution in the 
“guiding principle,” as he terms it, of modern economic life. 
It is free competition. According to this principle, individuals 
should be allowed to compete freely with one another with a 
minimum of outside interference. Let employers compete 
freely for markets, workers for jobs and wages, and consumers 
for goods. It is assumed in this philosophy of economic indi- 
vidualism that no one can take undue advantage of others be- 
cause all are more or less of equal economic strength. If one 
employer set too high a price for his goods, his competitors 
would undersell him. Ifa worker demanded too high a wage, 
other workers would be found willing to take less. Thus free 
competition is supposed to act as a sort of automatic regulat- 
ing device in keeping production, employment, prices, wages, 
and profits at their natural levels. 

The Pope does not condemn free competition altogether. 
He admits that it “‘is justified and certainly useful, provided 
it be kept within certain limits.” But, he adds: “It clearly 
cannot direct economic life—a truth which the outcome of the 
practical application of the tenets of this individualistic spirit 
has more than sufficiently demonstrated”’ (On Reconstructing 
the Social Order, Par. 88). There is a fatal flaw in the prin- 
ciple of free competition which explains why it has failed to 
regulate economic life in accord with the rules of justice. 
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Individual employers and workers are not of equal economic 
strength. If they were, the principle might work fairly in 
keeping wages, prices, and profits in proper balance. But 
the facts of economic life are that individuals do not compete 
freely on equal terms. One of the practical applications of 
free competition has been what the Pope calls “economic dic- 
tatorship.” Since the turn of the century, our basic indus- 
tries have become dominated by huge, quasi-monopolistic 
corporate enterprises. They have all but supplanted the 
small competitive employers of former times. 

The Pope describes recent economic developments in these 
words: “In the first place, it is obvious that in our times not 
only is wealth concentrated but immense power and despotic 
economic dictatorship is consolidated in the hands of a few, 
who often are not the owners but only trustees and managing 
directors of invested funds which they administer to their own 
arbitrary will and pleasure.” “This concentration,” he con- 
tinues, “of power and might, the characteristic marks as it 
were of contemporary economic life, is the fruit which the 
unlimited freedom of struggle among competitors has of its 
own nature produced. Such freedom lets survive only the 
strongest, which is often equivalent to saying those who fight 
the most violently, those who give least heed to their con- 
science” (On Reconstructing the Social Order, Par. 105, 107). 


How Workers Fare Under Competition 


The effects of free competition upon the wage-earning 
worker have been particularly disastrous. In the days of the 
smaller, more competitive type of enterprise, the individual 
worker could often bargain with the employer on more or less 
equal terms. He had some chance of getting a just wage, 
particularly if the demand for labor exceeded the supply. 
But the individual worker is almost totally powerless to bar- 
gain on any terms at all when seeking a job in one of the basic 
industries. Only through collective bargaining have workers 
some chance of getting justice in the wage contract. Hence 
the compelling reason why workers organize and join a union. 
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Free competition for jobs and wages leaves them practically 
powerless and defenseless. 

In 1945, about 30 per cent of all workers eligible to join were 
members of unions. Some industries were more strongly 
unionized than others. Approximately 65 per cent of all 
production wage earners in manufacturing industries were 
employed under the terms of union agreements. About 33 
per cent of all non-manufacturing workers were employed 
under the terms of union agreements. Nearly 25 per cent of 
the employees in service occupations and slightly less than 20 
per cent of the clerical and professional employees were under 
union agreements. About 13 per cent of the clerical and pro- 
fessional employees in manufacturing, financial, and business 
service establishments, and in wholesale and retail trade, were 
under agreement. 

The effectiveness of unions in getting a fairer deal in wages 
for their members may be shown by comparing wages in 
strongly unionized industries with wages in industries that 
are poorly unionized or not at all. In September, 1945, aver- 
age weekly earnings in the automobile and basic steel indus- 
tries were $44.81 and $45.60, respectively. These two indus- 
tries are over 90 per cent unionized. On the other hand, in 
the cotton textile industry, which is from 20 to 40 per cent 
unionized, average weekly earnings were $31. Our data, 
taken from the Monthly Labor Review (December, 1945), do 
not tell us how many workers were above and how many be- 
low these average earnings per week. All government sur- 
veys of wages point clearly to the fact that the greatest num- 
ber of underpaid workers are unorganized. Thus one survey 
reveals that white-collar wages increased from $24 to $29 a 
week between 1940 and 1943, while manufacturing wages in 
“representative” establishments increased on the average from 


$26 to $45 a week. 











Unionism a Partial Solution 





The writer does not contend that the union is the sole solu- 
tion to the problem of wage injustice. Even if all workers 
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were organized it would not mean that they would share as 
equitably as they should in the national income. Collective 
bargaining has undoubtedly improved the condition of many 
American workers in the matter of wages. But its effective- 
ness is limited. Very often the employer can offset a wage 
increase by raising the price of his product. The extent to 
which the big corporation is able to control price competition 
is not fully realized. In the basic industries at least, a single 
corporation may be so dominant that it can administer its 
prices at will. Rather than undersell their big competitor, 
the smaller concerns follow suit. It is safer to seek the shade 
of a price umbrella than to start a price war. 

With all their limitations unions are a good and necessary 
thing. As long as they live up to their obligations to their 
members and to the general public, the union is entirely in 
accord with Catholic teaching. In fact, the union forms an 
integral part of the Pope’s plan for the reconstruction of the 
social order. We shall see presently that under the papal plan 
unions are given broader and more responsible functions in 
regulating economic life. 

According to the Pope’s plan, economic life must come 
under the moral law. Its guiding principles are none other 
than the moral precepts that should govern all human ac- 
tivity. Justice and charity must rule in the factory and 
market place as well as in the home and community life. To 
each must be given his due; the strong shall help the weak. 
A beautiful idea, some one might say. All will agree that free 
competition and economic dictatorship must be controlled 
and curbed if there is to be justice in wages, prices, and eco- 
nomic matters generally. But how is justice in the concrete 
to be applied to economic life? The Pope’s answer may be 
put in one word: Organization. 




















Organized Social Justice 


The Pope’s plan has been well described as “organized 
social justice.” A framework must be built within which all 
engaged in economic activity can readily live up to the moral 
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law. All workers, or nearly all, must be organized in unions 
in their respective industries. The owners and managers of 
industry and business must also be organized in corresponding 
associations. But employers and workers are not to be or- 
ganized merely to pit strength against strength in a tug of 
war to see which can grab the bigger piece of pie. The Pope 
has in mind a third type of organization to be made up of the 
freely chosen representatives of the other two groups. This 
third and higher group might well be called an industry 
council. In some English translations it is called a vocational 
or occupational group. But whatever it may be called, the 
more inclusive group will be authorized by law to draw up 
and enforce a code of rules for each industry, business, and 
profession. Its authority over wages, prices, profits, and the 
like will be final, subject only to approval by an appropriate 
governmental agency set up to protect the interests of the 
general public. 

The exact form of these various organizations will depend 
upon conditions in a particular country. The papal plan 
allows considerable latitude in the matter. The essence of 
his idea is that each organized industry, business, and profes- 
sion, representing all who are engaged in it, is to govern itself 
according to the moral law. Most emphatically it is not a 
Fascist set-up, as some critics have described it. The govern- 
ment may and should encourage the organizing, but not it- 
self do it. Still less, political authority is not to draw up the 
codes nor directly enforce them. Its task, according to the 
Pope, is to act in a supervisory capacity to guard the interests 
of the general public. Government would have to intervene 
only if an organized industry set its wages, prices, and the 
like out of line with those of other industries, or acted con- 
trary to the general welfare. The Pope’s plan also calls for 
inter-organization of all industries. This latter might take 
the form of a supreme national economic council made up of 
representatives of the government and of the unions and as- 
sociations within the various organized industries. This 
council might well be empowered to do the overall planning 
needed to keep the nation’s economy on an even keel. 
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Pope’s Plan Democratic 


Such in outline is the plan of Pope Pius XI to bring about 
the economic reforms so sorely needed in this and other highly 
industrialized nations of the world. It includes other pro- 
posals designed to bring about a wider distribution of all forms 
of property. The Pope is by no means satisfied with the pres- 
ent non-owning status of the average worker. The Pope 
does not call for the abolition of the wage system, but he 
would have it considerably modified. He recognizes that the 
condition of the non-owning wage-earner is always precarious. 
For greater security the worker should be made sharer in 
some way in the ownership, or management, or in the profits. 

The family living wage, as the writer has tried to show, is 
hardly possible under the existing economic regime. Ameri- 
can industry can pay the family living wage. But it can, only 
if we adopt the necessary reforms. The Pope's plan is one 
way of bringing them about. It does no violence to our ideas 
of democracy. It would allow workers as well as employers 
to share in the responsibility of making their ownership and 


work live up to the rules of morality. What can be more 
democratic? 





Catholic Biography and Character 
Formation 


By Broruer Wixuiam, C.S.C., Pu.D. 
Dujarie Hall, Notre Dame, Ind. 


As part of the present interest shown to religion in educa- 
tion, there has been a revival of attention to character educa- 
tion. Not so long ago the National Opinion Research Center 
of Denver University conducted a survey among civilian 
adults on this question: ‘What do you think is the most im- 
portant thing for children to get from their education in 
school?” Character education tied with “academic sub- 
jects” for first place, each receiving 34 per cent of the responses. 
The more schooling those answering had, the more emphasis 
they placed on character education.' The interest of people 
in this topic has even influenced Congress, and a few years 
back a bill was presented to provide a federal appropriation 
to assist states to meet salaries for teachers of subjects re- 
lated to character training and to aid those preparing to be 
teachers of such subjects. 

As teachers in Catholic high schools we do not have to be 
convinced of the importance of the formation or development 
of solid Christian character in the boys and girls with whom or 
among whom it is our good fortune and privilege to work. 
We know that character—which we may think of as constancy 
of purpose in moral principles, or with Father Hull, as life 
dominated by principles*—is one of the most important out- 
comes of our work with the young. 

Just as pupils must educate themselves or sanctify them- 
selves, so too they must acquire by their own efforts what we 
think of as character. But although character development 
is basically a personal process, it is evident that a young person 


1 Harold A. Anderson, “Educational News and Editorial Comment,” School Review, LII. 
Oot. b wun 456. 
2 [bi 


s Genk Re Hall, S.J., The Formation of Character, p. 18. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 
1921. 
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must receive suggestions, direction, and example from sources 
outside himself. Example is, without doubt, one of the most 


potent forces in aiding youth to secure inner strength. Leen 
says: 


But it does not suffice to love the truth; it remains a fact 
of experience that it is only too possible to know the truth 
and yet not do the truth. The man or the institute that 
undertakes to educate has not fulfilled its duty when the 
work of sound and faultless instruction has been acquitted. 
The educator has an obligation to mould the character of 
his disciples by his personal relations with them. It is not 
by lecturing that he does this; it is by being, or at any rate, 
striving to be, what he should desire his pupils to become.‘ 


But aside from example on the part of parents, teachers, 
and companions, one of the most effective and available 
sources of inspiration to our students is the reading of biog- 
raphies and especially—since we are interested in solid re- 
ligious character—the biographies of Our Lord and His ser- 
vants. The best way to attain the Christian Ideal, the ideal 
of the Catholic school, is to study the words and actions of 
our Divine Model, Christ. That the reading of Catholic 
biographies or the examination of the lives of God’s servants 
who spent their time on earth in closely following in His 
footsteps and performing their actions for His glory, is impor- 
tant in the formation of ideals and in acquiring Christian 
character is attested to by all directors of the spiritual life. 

Secular writers, too, agree on the value of biography in the 
formation of character. John W. Carr, former president of 
the Character Development League, wrote in his Introduction 
to Character Lessons in American Biography: 


The great question is how are ideals of right living to be 
impressed on the child? It is believed that the best means 
is through intimate acquaintance with those who have lived 
beautiful lives, and who have achieved the highest ethical 
ideals. Character in its primary principle and groundwork 
is self-control and self-giving, and the only practical method 


4 Edward Leen, C.S.Sp., What is Education? pp. 40-41. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1944. 
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of enforcing this upon the habit of children is to keep before 
them examples of self-control and self-sacrifice... . One of 
the best text-books for character teaching is biography— 
which is example; and the importance and value of biog- 
raphy are acknowledged by all educators. 


What are the states of development in the control of con- 
duct by a principle or an ideal which has origin in specific 
example or ideas? Dom Thomas Verner Moore in his In- 
troduction to Kircher’s Character Education Through Books, 
an excellent study in what Father Moore calls “bibliotherapy,” 
gives these steps: 


1. The principle is perceived and admired. 

2. It remains dormant in the mind for an indefinite period 
and has apparently nothing to do with conduct. 

3. An occasion arises in which the subject sees a relation 
between the occasion and the principle, and with more 
or less effort on his part the principle determines 
conduct. 

4. A period of development in which the principle more and 
more consistently determines conduct until the correct 
response to the situation follows as if by reflex action.* 


Father Moore goes on to say: 


It appears that one can introduce ideals and principles 
into the mind of children much more easily by tibliotherapy 
than by verbal instruction. The child discovers the ideals 
and principles for himself. The emotional interest of the 
story gives them a warmth, a coloring, and a beauty that 
awaken admiration and a desire to imitate.. The patient 
identifies himself with the hero and takes into himself for a 
time at least the ideals and aspirations of the hero. Con- 
versation with the therapist enables the child to make those 
ideals permanent acquisitions. In the course of the inter- 


views ideals that are at first barren become guides to right 
conduct.’ 


Many teachers, no doubt, have used similar methods of 


5 John W. Carr, Character Lessons in American Biography, p. 1. New York: Character 
Development League, 1909. 

6 Clara J. Kircher, Character Formation Through Books: A Bibliography, p. 7. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Catholic University of America, 1944. 
. 'Ibid., pp. 10-11. 
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inculcating moral principles or of encouraging youth to ac- 
quire praiseworthy character traits. However, they probably 
did not definitely plan a program of reading for this or that 
boy or girl so that all might see those very traits in which 
they were personally lacking. Teachers simply wished to 
give youngsters, still hero worshippers and idealists, the op- 
portunity of coming in contact with heroic and ordinary vir- 
tues. 

Some years ago the writer carried out a reading program in 
biography for senior religion students. Based on such experi- 
ence, the following procedure might be used by the teacher of 
religion in initiating supplementary reading. 

As an approach, the teacher can, by question and explana- 
tion, bring members of the class to realize that almost every 
person who has done good in the world first had an ideal in 
mind and had the energy and determination to achieve it. 
Once he achieved the ideal, it became, so to speak, part of his 
character, thereby becoming a principle of action and conduct. 
As part of the approach, the teacher should introduce desir- 
able character traits from well-known men in history. Mem- 
bers of the class will probably mention Lincoln’s honesty, 
Lee’s devotion to duty, Grant’s determination. Some of 
them might mention that one of the distinguishing traits of 
St. Paul was service to God and to man; of St. Ignatius 
Loyola, zeal for the honor and glory of God; of St. Francis 
Assisi, detachment; of St. Vincent de Paul, service and char- 
ity for the unfortunate. 

To give the class an idea how to acquire ideals and form their 
own character, consideration might be given to Frank- 
lin’s method of acquiring virtues. Teachers are familiar 
with the account of how Franklin, seeing the need of virtue 
for a successful life, set out systematically to acquire thirteen 
specific ideals which he considered helpful or essential. In 
acquiring these virtues, he followed the method familiar to us 
in Particular Examen, even keeping a record day-by-day of 
failure in practicing each virtue. 

A next step might be to point out that books of adventure, 
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novels, etc., are usually written about or around some person 
with desirable character habits. In fact, many books are 
liked because some character in them appeals to us. It 
might be pointed out that biographies are stories too, and 
true stories since the characters described in them are not 
creations of the author. Lives of the saints are biographies 
of heroes and heroines who achieved by heroic effort many of 
the traits we admire: courage, service of others, unselfish- 
ness, sincerity, determination, self-control, detachment, zeal 
for God’s glory, etc. It should be pointed out that the high 
perfection of such lives should not dissuade us from using 
them at least as ideals. Attention should be called to those 
lives which involved adventure. 

Following this, the teacher might mention that he read a 
great many biographies and selected some that he thought 
might be of interest to the class. He should have the books 
in the classroom library, and showing them to the class, de- 
scribe in a few sentences some of the interesting episodes in 
each person’s life. 

After some such procedure, a few students will without 
urging select a book, especially if the volumes are not too 
bulky. Sooner or later others, with a little encouragment or 
urging, will accept a book. 

A few other points of procedure might be kept in mind. 

Choose about a dozen books that students, in your opinion, 
might like, not ones that you like. High school pupils often 
have antipathy for idealized biography. Neither do they 
care for image-breaking research biographies that are popular 
with many grown-ups. 

Include in the list a few appealing biographies of outstand- 
ing laymen. In the list the writer used were Hamilton’s 
Life of Robert E. Lee and Nicolay’s Boys’ Life of Abraham 
Lincoln. The reasons for including these were: Lincoln and 
Lee are such noble and outstanding characters in American 
history; their spirit of prayer and confidence in God make 
them almost Catholic in spirit; and their lives can be made 
an approach to Catholic biography for those boys who may 
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not be in the habit of reading or who may be fearful at the 
outset of attacking a biography of a saint. 

Do not offer or recommend biographies which you have not 
read. They may be expositions of the psychology of char- 
acter rather than narrative. 

Allow the student to choose a biography not included among 
those in the classroom library. 

It is best not to make the reading obligatory or to offer credit 
for the work, at least not directly. However, on a weekly 
quiz day, those who have read books may be given the option 
of writing a hundred words or so on their reactions instead of 
taking the quiz. They must, of course, be given full credit 
for the weekly exam. 

Students might be asked to give their opinions about the 
books they read with these two points in mind: Do you think 
the book has any value for the present-day American boy? 
Did the book have any effect on you? 

Some of the results of the reading program referred to above 
are of interest. During the three years that it was carried 
out, thirty-three boys read one book, seventeen read two, 
thirteen read three, ten read four, three read five, and one 
read six. Only one boy read none. 

A total of 167 reports were turned in and in 156 of these one 
or more ideal or virtue was mentioned; in twenty-six, change 
of point of view regarding virtue or ideals was expressed; in 
thirty-three, the writers thought the character would be a good 
model for the present-day American boy; in thirty-one, ad- 
miration for the virtues or ideals exemplified was mentioned; 
in forty-six, the writers desired the ideal as part of their char- 
acter; and in thirty-two, the writers asserted that reading the 
biography influenced them in the performance of virtuous 
acts. 

The number of mentions of various ideals or traits were: 
perseverance, twenty-seven; courage, nineteen; trust in God, 
thirteen, honesty, eleven; humility, nine; thought for others, 
nine; devotion to duty, six; strength of will, six; patience, 
six; gentleness, five. 
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Some of the reactions were: 


After I read of all the miracles performed by St. Anthony 
with the help of God, I began to see the importance of 
prayer, and what we could expect from God if we but show 
our appreciation for what He has done for us.... I have 
been a Catholic all my life, but I never have fully appre- 
ciated this gift of the true Faith I possess. I feel as if I had 
received a gift from a friend and never thanked him for it 
and I am determined to try to show my appreciation to 
God for such a gift in the future. 


(Of St. Joan of Arc) Her faith in God is something that 
everyone should desire to have. Her bravery and per- 
severance are two other characteristics that any American 
boy should attempt to get. 


(Of St. Gabriel, Passionist) I would like to have his 
perseverance as one of my characteristics because it would 
help me to avoid sin and to be blessed with the grace of 
God which, I firmly believe, brings one success. 


William Stanton had many good qualities I wish I had 
and I am going to try to get them. One of his best qualities 
was to take things as they come and make the best of them. 

. He was always thinking of others, trying to make them 
happy. 


(Of the Cure of Ars) This book has influenced me in one 
way. It caused me to trust more in God.... The story 
made me feel like giving up the pleasure and turmoil of 
worldly things and becoming one of Christ’s disciples. 


(Of St. Gerard Majella) It seems to me that the greatest 
benefit derived from reading the book is in the new confi- 
dence which I have in my prayers. 


(Of St. Isaac Jogues) The book taught me to think of 
others as well as of myself. 


(Of St. Paul) I was strongly impressed by the description 
of St. Paul’s Jewish father. As for copying after St. Paul, 
I haven’t thought about him at all since reading about his 
virtues, but I can truthfully say that St. Paul’s conduct 
coe his father influenced my conduct towards my 
ather. 


(Of St. Stanislaus Kostka) It did me some good as I 
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tried a little to be persevering, but Stanislaus and I are two 
different persons. 


Many interesting biographies of saints, some of them 
written for youth, have appeared within recent years, and 
teachers of religion are doubtless using them as supplementary 
reading in their classes. Such teachers are encouraging in 
their students admiration for ideals and practice of virtue ex- 
emplified in the biographies and are thereby aiding their stu- 
dents indirectly in the formation of good character. 


An Academic Nemesis 


“For the most part, totalitarianism in our country is still in the academic 
stage, that of classrooms and textbooks. This is the stage of preparation, 
wherein currents of thought are started. And here we note regretfully, a 
considerable advance has been made. The truth is that the major premise 
of totalitarianism is now being widely taught to the youth of our coun- 
Wi wns 
“Let there be no mistake, however, about the attractiveness of this 
doctrine (of totalitarianism). It is attractive, as a matter of course, to 
those who deny the existence of God. It is attractive, likewise, to those 
who look for novelty, and who identify progress with repudiation of the 
past. It is attractive, also, to the liberals among us; strangely so, because 
when carried to its ultimate limit it destroys all individual liberty, the very 
thing the liberals profess to demand. Being attractive, it is dangerous; 
unless checked, it will eventually lead the American people into the very 
type of tyranny which now, by blood and tears, we are attempting to de- 


a. (from the Sermon of Bishop Hunt at the Red Mass, Washington, 


D. C., February 4, 1945). 





Book Reviews 


The Trinity and the Unicity of the 
Intellect. By St: Thomas 
Aquinas. Translated by Sister 
Rose Emmanuella Brennan, 
S.H.N. (St. Louis, B. Herder 
Book Company, 1946; 289 pages 
with Appendix and Index; price 
$3.00). 

Recent years have found greater 
numbers of students desirous of delv- 
ing into the theological and 
philosophical treatises of the earlier 
writers, most especially into those 
of the Scholastics. St. Thomas 
Aquinas predominates over the 
group as the master whom most 
modern scholars would view at first 
hand. A great barrier has blocked 
the way to him for very many— 
that thrown up by their lack of 
facility with the Latin of the orig- 
inals. Today, with greater ease, 
they can satisfy their desire. Trans- 
lators have slowly been removing 
the hindrance by presenting these 
works of the past in our own Eng- 
lish. 

Two opuscula of the medieval 
Doctor, Thomas Aquinas, have 
very recently been rendered in 
English translation by Sister Rose 
E. Brennan, S.H.N. . Together the 
opuscula combine to make a worthy 
one-volume addition to our theol- 
ogy and philosophy shelf. The 
first work that the author presents 
is “The Commentary of Saint 
Thomas on Boetius’ De Trinitate.” 
The most sublime mystery of the 
Trinity was the subject of Boetius’ 


study in the year 524. St. Thomas 
considered it of so great merit that 
in his own time he saw fit to provide 
a commentary which expanded and 
clarified the earlier work. 

The second part of the new vol- 
ume translates a much shorter 
treatise, “On the Unicity of the 
Intellect.” The great Scholastic 
in this gave his very pointed refu- 
tation of the errors of the Aver- 
roists. With a clarity and acute- 
ness even surpassing that in other 
works, our Saint defends the doc- 
trines of faith and the conclusions 
of sound reasoning flouted by the 
teaching on the unicity of the in- 
tellect. 

The two opuscula should be well 
received by modern theology stu- 
dents. The translator shows the 
fruit of much labor in this recent 
presentation. Her own _ prefaces 
provide a very enlightening back- 
ground for the two studies. She 
provides incentive for the modern 
interest in pointing to the particular 
fields of theology and philosophy 
covered by the great Aquinas. 
Much light will be shed upon the 
larger works of the Saint through 
intelligent reading of these and the 
other opuscula. One might say a 
fuller understanding is provided 
for shorter treatments given in 
other volumes, especially in the 
Summas. 

Sister Rose E. Brennan affords us 
a praiseworthy addition for our 
Thomistic library in this recent 
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translation, The Trinity and the 
Unicity of the Intellect. 
(Rev.) Ferris J. Guay. 


A Priest Must Preach. By Rev. 
Thomas Regis Murphy (The 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 
1945; pages 281 with Index; 
price $3.00). 


Father Murphy, assistant pastor 
of St. Canice Church, Pittsburgh, 
offers in this volume something quite 
different from the usual type of ser- 
mon book. It contains a very 
short but complete sermon for every 
Sunday of the year, each introduced 
by a letter and followed by a critical 
comment. In his preface the 
author explains why he has hit 
upon this novel idea for a book of 
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sermons. The purpose of the 
letters is to give the preacher proper 
perspective; to impress upon his 
mind that he is an instrument of 
God, not the “whole works.” The 
comments following each sermon 
are an attempt to demonstrate the 
advantages of self-criticism in pre- 
paring one’s sermons. 

The author succeeds quite well in 
carrying out his purpose. The ser- 
mons are colloquial, even breezy in 
style. But they impart Christian 
truth in language that the average 
congregation can understand. The 
illustrations are taken from current 
events and the familiar things of 
everyday life. The busy city 
priest will find these sermons a good 
model: to follow in meeting the 
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problem how to preach effectively 
against the clock. 

Father Murphy’s letters to a 
mythical fellow priest, Father Jim, 
are perhaps the most valuable por- 
tion of his book. The reviewer did 
not find them unpleasantly patron- 
izing in tone. It was a happy idea 
of the author to base his ascetical 
advice upon the encyclical on the 
priesthood of Pope Pius XI. The 
theme of the letters is that to be a 
good preacher one must be a good 
priest. 

A Priest Must Preach deserves 
wide circulation particularly among 
our city clergy. The young Levite 
especially will find this volume help- 
ful. Older priests, too, will find 
it an aid to more effective preach- 
ing. There should be no need to 
warn the priest reader that this 
volume like all sermon books has its 
limitations. It will not dispense 
from hard work and effort in the 
weekly duty of preparing a sermon. 
If there is a royal road to successful 
preaching, it is not paved with ser- 
mon books. The best of them can 
do no more than lighten somewhat 
the difficult task of preaching the 
Word of God. 

(Rev.) Cart P. HENnsier. 


Our Review Table 


Judicial Exceptions. A Canonical 
Commentary with Historical Syn- 
opsis and Historical Notes, by 
Paul R. Coyle, A.B., J.C.L. A 
dissertation submitted to the 
Faculty of the School of Canon 
Law of the Catholic University 
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of America in Partial Fulfillment 
of the Requirements for the 
Degree of Doctor of Canon Law. 
This dissertation confines itself 
to the exceptions specifically indi- 
cated by name in the Code of 
Canon Law. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Canon Law 
Studies, No. 193 (The Catholic 
University of America Press, 
Washington, D. C.; 1944; pages 
118, with Bibliography and 
Index). 


The Music Hour Series. By Mc- 
Conathy, Miessner, Birge, and 
Bray. 

(a) One-Book Course 
1938). 

(b) Accompaniments for Songs in 
the One-Book Course (1934). 

(c) Two-Book Course (1934, 
1938) Lower Grades. 

(d) Accompaniments for Songs 
in the Two-Book Course 
(1937). 

(e) Kindergarten and First Grade 
(1929, 1938). 

(f) First Book (1927, 1928, 1936, 
1937). 

(g) Second Book (1928, 1937). 

(h) Third Book (1929, 1937). 

(i) Fourth Book (1929, 1937). 

(j) Fifth Book (1930, 1937). 

(k) Elementary Teacher’s Book 
(1929, 1934, 1937). 

(1) Intermediate Teacher’s Book 
(1931, 1938). 

(m) Teacher’s Guide for the Fifth 

Book (1931, 1938). 


(1932, 


New Music Horizons Series. By 


McConathy, Morgan, 
Bartholomew, Bray, 


Mursell, 


Meissner, 


and Birge. Books I, II, and III 
(1944), Book IV (1945). 

Books I through IV aim to 
help children in the primary 
grades to find in music a happy 
means of aesthetic and emo- 
tional expression. In the inter- 
mediate grades the series aims to 
give the pupil increasing ability 
to use the musical score. The 
Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth Books 
carry forward and expand the 
five-fold program of musical activ- 
ities. Above all, the illustra- 
tions in New Music Horizons 
appeal to the sense of beauty 
which is a primary aim in the 
instruction of all the arts (Silver 
Burdett Company, New York). 


Children of the U. S. A. Series. 


Compiled by Marion Belden 
Cook. This series is comprised 
of three volumes: Stories from the 
East and North (1945), Stories 
from the South (1946), and Stories 
from the West (1946). The design 
of the series is to tell how boys 
and girls live and work and play 
in each of the states and principal 
territories of the United States of 
America. This series will find a 
place in the elementary school 
library and can be used for supple- 
mentary reading in the inter- 
mediate grades (Silver Burdett 
Company, New York). 


Dove Flights, a collection of poems 


written by the Benedictine Sisters 
of Mount St. Scholastica, Atchi- 
son, Kansas (A Grail Publication, 
St. Meinrad, Indiana, 1945; pages 
87, with Index; price 25¢ (paper 
binding), $1.00 (cloth binding)). 
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Price $2.50 


BY THE REVEREND 


G. H. GUYOT, 6M, STL, sSerB. 


The Biblical Basis 
For Catholic Beliefs 


Father Guyot’s work is not intended merely for use in 
connection with the Baltimore Catechism. It has an 
entirely independent value. While it follows the order 
of the questions given in the Catechism, an exhaustive 
Topical Index enables the reader to find instantaneously 
the Scriptural basis for any point of Catholic belief or 
practice upon which information is desired. The work 
thus possesses a high practical value for all engaged in 
catechetical or apologetical activities. 


HERE IS A SAMPLE ENTRY 


279. The Catholic 


Church has the right to make laws from Jesus 


Christ, who said to.the Apostles, the first bishops of His Church: 
“Whatever you bind on earth shall be bound also in heaven.” 


(a) Matt., xviii. 17-18: 


(b) Matt., xxviii. 18-20: 


(c) John, xx. 21: 


JOSEPH F. 


In this text Our Lord gives the Apostles the 
power to bind and to loose; this means the power 
to make laws. 


After the resurrection Our Lord sends forth 
the Apostles with power to rule, to teach, and to 
sanctify. To fulfill these ends the Apostles must 
have had the power to make laws. 


Christ sends the Apostles as He had been sent 
by His Father. But He was sent with full power; 
so also the Apostles. 


WAGNER, Inc., Publishers 


53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Catholic Schools and Colleges 


Caldwell College for Women 


A Select Resident and Day College. Conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Dominic, Caldwell, New Jersey. 
Accredited—four year Arts Courses—A.B. and B.S. 
Degrees—Cultural Environment—Small Classes—Select 
Faculty. For Information or Catalog, Address the 
Dean. Caldwell College, Mt. St. Dominic, Caldwell, 
New Jersey. 





The College of St. Rose 


Albany, New York. A Catholic Institute for the 
Higher Education of Women, Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph. Day Pupils and Boarders. Courses 
leading to Degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, with Science, Commerce, Music and Nursing 
as Majors. 


Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by the Daughters of 
Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. fers a omg 
course leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts or 
Bachelor of Science and prepares for teaching, die- 
tetics, technology, business and journalism. For further 
information, write to the Dean. 


College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns. 

Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 

Accredited by the Assn. of American Universities. 
Westchester County. 

16 miles from Grand Central Sta., N. Y. 


Marywood College 


Scranton, Pennsylvania. A Catholic College for 
Women. Conducted by the Sisters, Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary. .B., B.S., and Mus.B. 
degrees. Fully accredited. Students prepared for 
cereers in Medicine, Law, Music, Dramatics, Teaching, 
Vocational, Home Economics, Dietetics, Secretaria 
Science, Librarianship, Nursing, ial Service, Clinical 
Psychology. Specie! courses in Liturgical Music for 
Organists and Choirmasters. Supervisor's course in 
Music and Art. Registered for teacher's license by 
New York Board of Regents. Address Registrar. 


College Misericordia 


Dalles, Pennsylvania. A four-year College conducted 
by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union, Scranton Province. 
Confers degrees in Liberal Arts, Music, Science 
Secretarial Science, Home Economics. The School 
of Music is affiliated with Trinity College, London. 
Character building and opportunities for social leader- 
ship emphasized. Resident and non-resident students. 
Send for catalog. Address Registrar. 


The College of St. Catherine 


A Standard Liberal Arts College for Women. The 
only exclusively women’s college in the Twin Cities. 
Awards the B.A., B.S. and B.S. in Library Science 
degrees. Approved by the Association of American 
Universities and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
of Carondelet. For Information address the Dean, 
Cleveland and Randolph, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


Siena Heights College 
Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of St. 


Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philos- 
ophy, Music, Commercial Education, Teacher Training, 
Secretarial Diplomas, Home Economics, Dramatics, 
Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. Exceptional op- 
portunities in Art. Beautiful Buildings. Interesting 
Campus Life. For further information po a the Dean. 





Nazareth College 


Nazareth, Mich. Conducted by The Sisters of St. 
Joseph. A fully Accredited Catholic College for 
Women. Confers the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in Nursing. 
Address: The Registrar, Box J. 





Rosary College 


A Liberal Arts College for Women. B.A., B.S., B.M., 
B.S. in Library Science, B.S. in Home Economics degrees. 
Accredited by the Association of American Universities 
and the National Catholic Educational Association. 
Conducted by the Dominican Sisters of Sinsinawa, 
Wisconsin. Address: The Dean, Rosary College, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Delbarton School 


Morristown, N. J. Cum Day and Boarding School 
for Boys. Conducted by Benedictine Fathers. 400 
acres. Lake. All sports. Small classes. Supervised 
study. 6th to 10th Grades. Accredited. Address: 
Headmaster, Delbarton School, Morristown, N. J. 
Telephone: Morristown 4-3231. 


Cardinal Farley Military Academy 


Rhinecliff-on-Hudson, N. Y. High School and 7th 
and 8th Grades. Preparatory for leading Colleges and 
Service Schools. Registered under Board of Regents 
by State of N. Y. Small classes. Close supervision. 
Ample facilities for all sports. Located on a scenic 
900-acre estate. Golf course. Private lake for boat- 
ing and swimming. Two hours from N. Y., on N. Y. 
Central Express. Conducted by the Christian Brothers 
of Ireland. Address the Registrar. 





EDUCATION FOR THE ATOMIC AGE 


These textbooks were successful in the test of war 


Medical Uses of Atomic Energy is the title of an article in the January Atlantic 
Monthly which shows that atomic energy through medical advances has already saved 
more lives than were snuffed out by the bombs. 


MAGRUDER'S 

_ AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1946 
Victory Edition. New chapter on Winning the 
Peace and on Methods of Adjusting Government 
to this new Atomic Bomb Age. Workbook with 
Teachers’ Manual. American Government was 
ordered by the United States Armed Forces In- 
stitute. 


ERBE AND DENNY'S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective tests to accompany the above. 


TOWSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A new pictorial history for beginners in the fourth 
grade, meeting the requirements of the latest 
report of the American Historical Association. 


WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key 
episodes of our history which are an inspiration 
to the young. Workbook with Teachers’ Manual. 
New Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an 
account of the war, and studies readjustments to 
follow the war. Ordered by the United States 
Armed Forces Institute. Workbook and Teachers’ 
Manual. 1946 Edition. 


HUGHES' MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
New printing. A chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a 
unit study of American institutions. 


HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 
teaches young pupils to understand and appre- 
ciate the democratic way of life. 1946 Edition. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


HUGHES' TODAY'S PROBLEMS 
New copyright. A textbook on problems of de- 
mocracy written since the beginning of the war. 


MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments 
and their problems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 


GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering 
all features of this subject. 


GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physi- 
cally and mentally. Food will build a new 
America! New workbook. 


STEIN’S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With Practical Applications. A diagnostic testing 
program to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. 
Answer Book. 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

for grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the tech- 
nical mathematics required in the Army and 
Navy. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 1945 
Algebras and Geometry. Edgerton and Carpenter 
Algebras are the adopted books of the United 
States Marine Corps and the Philippines. 


THE STULL-HATCH VICTORY GEOGRAPHIES 
begin with global and polar projection maps, 
feature aviation throughout, and treat all peoples 
with sympathetic understanding. New printings. 
Complete workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
By Van Cleef. New printing. Global and polar 
projection maps. 


F _NEW DATED VICTORY MAP 
Printed in bright colors with all dates down to 
V-E and V-J Days. Large size 17 x 39 inches. 
Price 25c postpaid. 


MEADE'’S BETTER ENGLISH | AND II 
Refresher English Workbooks for the high school. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an 
illustrated chapter on Dramatics. 


BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in ac- 
quiring correct English and in military and naval 
activities. The accompanying workbooks are 
entitled ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE. Teach- 
ers’ Manuals for both series. 


_ THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showin 
the importance of aviation, which is feasunell 
throughout the series, with a history of aviation 
in the second reader, introducing General Doo- 
little, when he was a pilot. Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW 
READERS, ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young 
pupil and adds interest to the reading program 
from the very first grade. A complete course of 
study by a practical teacher is available for users 
of = Rainbow Readers. Workbooks for Grades 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S 

OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books 
in General Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manuals. 


FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department's pre-induction 
courses in Electricity and Machines and Radio 
in the regular study of Physics. Atomic energy is 
treated. Ordered by the Navy Department. 
Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON 
AND WHITSIT'S ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war and 
brings home to every one the vital and basic 
services of Chemistry. There are new chapters 
on Photochemistry and Plastics, also on the 
Atom. Ordered by the United States Marine 

Corps. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn-and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has 
the good fortune to have.an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George 
Lusk, formerly in the Ait Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 


ALLYN and BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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